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SUNDAY MORNING 


is the best way to begin the new week 
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‘“Good Day, 


MEMBERS OF THE Women’s Missionary 
Society were conducting a house-to-house 
survey in the neighborhood. The women met 
Mrs. Kelly. She said she was Catholic but 
went to church only occasionally. The 
women thanked her for the information and 
invited her to visit their church sometime. 

Mrs. Johnson lived next door; she was a 
Methodist, her husband’s folks were Lu- 
therans. The Johnsons hardly ever went to 
church. They appreciated the invitation to 
worship at the Lutheran church. 

When the canvassers came to the next 
house they rang the bell as usual. While 
waiting for the door to open they noted the 
name on the mail box: Abraham Cohen. 
They nodded to each other in recognition. 
The door hardly opened before the ladies 
began to apologize: “We are sorry to bother 
you, Mrs. Cohen. We are making a church 
survey on this street, and we know you are 
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Jewish, so Good Day!” 

“Jewish—so Good Day!” The canvasser, 
did not bother to invite Mrs. Cohen to wor- 
ship. They did not ask if she might be in- 
terested in their Guild, or if she cared t 
enroll her children in the church school. 
Cohen—Jewish, that settled it—so “Good 
Day!” 

This might have happened in almost any’ 
town in America. We pass the Jews with a 
nod and a “Good Day!” 

The church has a responsibility here too. | 
“Wherever the church meets the Jew she 
must include him, together with all others, | 
in her missionary outreach.” 

We work under the missionary command | 
of the Master: “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations.” “AI] Nations—means— 
all peoples—and it does not allow that we 
pass by anyone. : 
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Blanshard out at Macy's 

Customers looking along the shelves in 
Macy’s, New York City, can’t find copies 
of a 1949 best-selling book, American 
Freedom and Catholic Power. 

Macy’s, one of the biggest American 
stores, has an extensive book department. 
Until midsummer the book by Paul 
Blanshard had been stocked inconspic- 
uously among volumes on political sci- 
ence. After the Cardinal Spellman attack 
on Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in July, the 
book became a best-seller. 

A vigorous demand that the book be 
withdrawn from stock was made to 
Macy’s by a Roman Catholic. business- 
man, said H. Norman Neubert, public 
relations manager for the store. This did 
not frighten Macy’s, Mr. Neubert ex- 
plains. The decision to remove the book 
from the shelves was reached “independ- 
ently” by store executives. It will be avail- 
able only to customers who place special 
orders for it. 

Blanshard describes in his book how 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Amer- 
ica “has entered the political arena, and 

. is becoming more and more aggres- 
sive in extending the frontiers of Catholic 
authority into the fields of medicine, edu- 
cation, and foreign policy” (see Books, 
page 33). Some newspapers. have re- 
fused to sell advertising space for the 
book and some stores have been unwilling 
to stock it. 

Beacon Press, publisher of the Blan- 
shard book, reports that on Sept. 6 some- 
body threw stones through windows of 
their Boston office. 


Protestants warned 
Four teachers in public schools of 
Lindrith, N. M., had been instructing their 
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pupils in Protestant doctrine, said two 
members of the school board. In mid- 
September the teachers were cross-ex- 
amined before District Judge David W. 
Carmody. 

Protestant tracts and magazines had 
been found in the school, said the ac- — 
cusers. 
speeches at the high school baccalaureate — 
service and commencement program. — 
School children had been sent to the Bap- 
tist church to practice for a music fes- 
tival. Prayers were said daily before 
pupils were served with state-supplied ~ 
lunch. Pupils were required to memorize 
Bible verses. 

Judge Carmody ruled that the charges © 
had not been proved. He refused to bar ~ 
the teachers from further employment 
in the schools. “If you have done any- 
thing of a religious nature in the past, 
you had better not do it in the future,” 
he warned them. 

A year ago in Dixon, N. M., Roman 
Catholic priests and nuns were ordered 
off the public-school payroll when the 
court found that they were giving instruc- 
tion in Roman Catholic doctrine to pub- 
lic-school pupils. 


Rule against released time 

There is “grave doubt as to the validity 
of any released-time plan that makes use 
of a pupil’s school time, whether off or 
on the school property, and makes use of 
school regulations to facilitate attendance 
for religious instruction.” This is the 1949 
ruling of Wisconsin’s Attorney General 
Thomas Fairchild. 

There is no Wisconsin law authorizing 
or prohibiting school boards from releas- 
ing pupils for religious instruction. 

In Colorado public schools the pupils 
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Protestant ministers made | 


cannot be released from classes for re- 
ligious instruction, either in or out of 
school buildings. The ruling came at the 
opening of the autumn term from John 
W. Metzger, state attorney general. Mr. 
Metzger said Colorado has no specific 
statute on released time, except its com- 
pulsory school attendance rules. 

One small Pennsylvania community 
had decided last month to swim against 
the released-time tide. The Nesquehon- 
ing school board granted a petition of the 
local clergymen to permit the beginning 
of released-time classes. 


DP quota not filled 

As summer ended America was wel- 
coming a steadily growing stream of im- 
migrants from European DP camps. 
There had been 16,580 received in the 
U.S. during August. September arrivals 
would probably be that many or more. 
Total number received since the 1948 law 
went into effect is now above 80,000. 

Lutherans were busy making room for 
their share of incoming DPs. Through 
Sept. 10 there had been 5,307, sponsored 
by the National Lutheran Council, who 
had reached U.S. ports. Promises of 
homes and jobs have been secured for 
15,000 more. This is still far short of the 
35,000 goal which Lutherans have held 
before them. 

Homes and jobs have been found for 
only about 150,000 of the 205,000 DPs 
permitted to enter the U.S. by June 30, 
1950. It had been expected that by Sept. 
1 the provisions for incoming DPs would 
have been completed. Roman Catholics 
have found living space for about 40 per 
cent of all incoming DPs. 

Protestant agencies decided last month 
to run some risks in making room for 
DPs. They were giving “blanket assur- 
ances”—guaranteeing that although at 
present they lack specific places to put 
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DPs who are eager to come to America, 
they will find places before the DPs ar- 
rive. The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society has guaranteed to find room 
for 1,200 families. 

Lutherans were guaranteeing 3,000 
families over and above the number for 
whom specific promises have been made. 
If assurances of homes and jobs continue 
to reach headquarters at the rate of more 
than 1,000 a month, as they had been 
coming throughout the summer, the 
35,000 quota can be placed before the 
cut-off date. 


ARRIVED SAFELY 
This DP family secured a home on an un- 
tenanted farm in Perry County, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Didirichs Ohaks family were 
sponsored by Ralph J. Lesh 


2,000 missionaries will stay 

In late September the “Gordon” was 
to sail from Shanghai, bringing out of 
Communist China all the foreigners who 
wanted to leave. About 2,000 Protestant 
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missionaries—half of them Americans— 
had décided to stay where they are. 

Only 50 missionaries would be on the 
“Gordon,” Religious News Service re- 
ported from Shanghai. Some of them 
are retiring. Others are going home on 
sick leave or furlough. “Only a few are 
leaving because they feel it is impossible 
to do effective work in China under pres- 
ent conditions,” said a mission official. 

Last month Communist-governed 
China granted its first permit to an Amer- 
ican missionary wishing to enter. Miss 
Margaret G. Felton of Madison, N. J.— 
who plans to be married to Prof. James 
H. Pyke of Yenching University—had re- 
quested the permit. She will go to Hong- 
kong, and then through the Communist 
lines to Peiping. 

In 13 Christian colleges in China there 
are’ 12,000 students enrolled this fall, it 
was reported in New York last month. 
Att the Church of Scotland medical school 
im Mukden, the Communist government 
has agreed to assume full financial respon- 
sibility. To train a.large number of doc- 
tors quickly the course is to be cut from 
six years to four, and the school greatly 
enlarged. Six British missionaries will 
be permitted to remain on the hospital 
and school staff. 


200 priests in prison 

Archbishop Josef Beran might remain 
in safety in his palace in Prague. Czecho- 
slovak officials didn’t seem eager to stir 
up world opinion by putting him in prison. 
Instead, they were whittling away at the 
parish priests, arresting all who made any 
conspicuous effort to resist government 
pressure. 

In four weeks 200. priests had been 
arrested, Czech church officials reported. 
In Kelc, eastern Moravia, church mem- 
bers fought 50 policemen to prevent the 
arrest of their priest. Near Kosice in 
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Slovakia a priest was arrested for refusing 
to solemnize the marriage of young peo- 
ple who had endorsed the “Catholic Ac- 
tion” program which the government has 
used against the church. 

All priests were being closely watched 
to see if they carry out the Vatican de- 
cree on excommunicating Communists. 
Roman Catholics had their own secret 
network to carry messages between bish- 
ops and parish priests. 


Dr. THEODORE GRAEBNER 
Editorship ends 


"Lutheran Witness'' editor retires’ 

Last month when the National Lu- 
theran Editors’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting, a veteran member was not 
present. Dr. Theodore Graebner, editor 
of the Missouri Synod’s official journal, 
the Lutheran Witness, was taking a holi- 
day after 35 years on the job. 

When Dr. Graebner began as Witness 
editor the paper had 6,500 subscribers. 
When he retired last month it had about 
315,000. 

The Witness is edited by faculty mem- 
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yers of Missouri’s Concordia Theological 
seminary. Senior editor taking Dr. 
Sraebner’s place is Dr. W. G. Polack. 


=yebrows lifted 

Bishops of the Church of England are 
usually supposed to be Tories in their 
political and social sympathies. Amer- 
icans who wanted to hear an Anglican 
prelate attack the Labor government of 
Great Britain were disappointed when the 
‘Lord Bishop of London, Dr. J. William 
Wand, spoke last month at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

Bishop Wand was on his way to the 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church opening Sept. 26 in San Fran- 
cisco. At Fond du Lac he said he was 
surprised that some Americans use the 
term “welfare state” as though it is some- 
thing to be condemned. 

He said he believes the English welfare 
state will solve the country’s economic 
problems. English people will eventually 
achieve higher health standards and have 
more leisure time. 
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British policies are socialism without 
totalitarian rule, he explained. Most 
Britons approve. 


Churches will be built at Oak Ridge 

At Oak Ridge, Tenn., where the secret 
of the atomic bomb was unlocked in the 
closing days of World War II, land was 
sold last month for construction of 
churches. Lutherans of Grace congrega- 
tion were among the purchasers, receiving 
1.756 acres of land for $263.40. 

Fred W. Ford, director of the office of 
community affairs for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, delivered the deeds to rep- 
resentatives of congregations buying land. 
Each church pays a flat rate of $150 an 
acre. Mr. W. O. Micheison (see cut, sec- 
ond from right) received a deed on be- 
half of Grace Lutheran Church. 


Brevities 

{| Laurel, Miss., was in plenty of trou- 
ble, after five months of striking in the 
Masonite pulpwood plant, 
largest industry. 


the city’s 
Ministers of Laurel - 
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Churches get building sites at atomic center 
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called a community prayer service, to 
which ‘Masonite officials and striking em- 
ployees came. Twenty-three days later the 
strikers voted to accept a company-pro- 
posed contract. 

{{ A fiery sermon can be preached to 
deaf people in the sign language, agreed 
26 Missouri Synod Lutheran missionaries 
to the deaf. They met last month in St. 
Paul, Minn. The hands and arms are 
moved more violently in spelling out 
words in sign language when the speaker 
wishes to be emphatic. 

{| Some day the word “Russian” will be 
dropped from the name of the “Russian 
Orthodox Church,” it is hoped by young 
people of that church. In a convention in 
Philadelphia this month they were told 
their church might call itself the “Amer- 
ican Orthodox Church,” and that event- 
ually all the Eastern Orthodox groups in 
America might merge. 


Drive-in church 
people in 


Church America weren't 
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afraid to try out new videas even when 
the ideas were borrowed from the movie 
managements. The Rev. Norman L. 
Hammer, of North Hollywood’s Em- 
manuel Lutheran Church (ELC) was 
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PRAYER OUTDOORS 
The David R. Showalter family bow their heads for prayer during the service 


LISTENING 


The sermon gets attention 
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convinced he could gather a congregation 
in a vacant lot beside the church. He de- 
cided to adopt the drive-in movie idea. 

“A lot of people like to’ head for an 
outing on Sunday,” he explained. “It’s 
hard to get them dressed up and into the 
church.” From an outdoor altar and pul- 
pit an 8:30 A.M. service was held on sum- 
mer Sundays. People come “dressed for 
an outing and can leave for the out-of- 
doors after services. I’m sure my outdoor 
services attract many who would other- 
wise not come to church,” said Pastor 
Hammer. 

One Sunday the parking lot was 
jammed to capacity with 54 cars, contain- 
ing 160 outdoor-church-goers. 

A survey conducted in Texas showed 
that six out of 10 persons interviewed 
didn’t like the drive-in idea. “It would 
be too much like a picnic,” said one. A 
drive-in service at Johnson, Vermont, 
attracted 300 worshipers to the ball park. 
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World News Notes 


Tito influences people 

THE spirit of Titoism is spreading 
with a rapidity that has the Kremlin wor- 
ried. That’s why Soviet statements are so 
virulent, their name-calling so extreme. 

The latest evidence of the spreading 
fever that raises Russia’s temperature has 
been reported from Beirut. That has been 
the most active center of communistic 
activity and influence in. the Middle East, 
and has been considered the most sig- 
nificant because of its Arab constituency. 

But a serious split has occurred in the 
ranks. A formidable section objects to 
the rigid rule imposed from Moscow, 
and demands a considerable measure of 
independence in handling local com- 
munist programs in harmony, first of all, 
with Arab interests. 

In spite of Moscow’s repeated efforts 
to purge this spirit of independence with 
respect to local and national matters in 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
even Albania, its presence is very ap- 
parent in all these lands, and it is to that 
spirit Tito appeals with confidence and 
some success. Probably it is because of 
such a situation that Russia blusters but 
delays action. Incidentally, a significant 
number of German Communists have 
come out on Tito’s side in the family fight, 
and in the present political activities in 
Germany are pressing a Titoistic program. 


Squeeze play 

A SUPREME CRISIS for the Balkan states 
is apt to arrive with the end of the war in 
Greece, which is promised soon. Hav- 
ing spent a good bit of money secretly 
on the rebel venture there, Russia will 
likely concentrate on the possibilities of 
success through Macedonia. ; 

The Macedonians have long been avid 
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for independence. Since the greater part 
of their people and territory is in Yugo- 
slav hands, the Macedonians offer a good 
chance to make trouble for Tito. Earlier 
Russia might have expected decisive help 
from Albania, but that day is past. Her 
position now is more nearly defensive. 
Military help from the-other Balkan states 
has also become a slender and strained 
reed to rest back upon. 

News reports indicate that these states 
are waking to the fact that they have been 
the victims of Russia through one-sided 
economic agreements. If Russia backs a 
“United Macedonia” movement to spear- 
head an attack on Tito, she may have to 
carry the full weight and responsibility 
of the project herself, That situation 
could carry other implications and un- 
pleasant possibilities. The satellite spirit 
will be divided, and, being in the rear, 
the Balkan states would be in a position 
to use a “squeeze-play” to get better terms 
from Russia in economic matters in re- 
turn for loyalty. But that would put them 
on Tito’s side of the argument. 


Hongkong threat 

COMMUNIST THREATS against Hong- 
kong, which have become formidable, 
emphasize the tentative consideration by 
U.S. Navy officials of proposing the re- 
tention of two Japanese naval bases under 
permanent American control. The bases 
suggested are Yokosuka in the north and 
Sasebo in the south. 

This will likely be incorporated in the 
articles of the peace treaty with Japan as 
a proviso. Both bases would provide 
strong outposts against aggression. What 
effect the threat to Hongkong may have 
on British Far East policies cannot be 
definitely stated. There have been reports 
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that Britain is thinking of asking the U.S. 

‘to take over much of her former respon- 

sibility for the Far East. Hongkong 
} would not be included, but U.S. power 
in the vicinity would provide for Hong- 
kong’s security. 

Until recently the British Embassy at 
Nanking had been insisting that the thing 
to do to end the Chinese Red program of 
harassing the Western Powers would be 
to recognize their de facto government. 
Perhaps! But experience does not support 
this wishful thinking, and the Hongkong 
threat will likely end that hope. 


No bonus 

THE STAID OLD Bank of England has 
recently abandoned a time-honored prac- 
tice, and that is news of a curious sort. 
For many years the Bank employed only 
unmarried women, the only variation be- 
ing the enforced use. of married women 
during the necessity imposed by the war. 

For the unmarried women employees, 
the Bank had a uniform practice. When 
any of them was forced by the Bank’s 
rule to give up her job in order to get 
married, she was granted a three-months’ 
salary as a dowry. Recently the rule 
against married women employees was 
abolished. As a logical conclusion the 
bank officials decided they could no 
longer grant dowries to the unmarried 
women who decided to marry. 


Fact-finding 

THE “FACT-FINDING” board investigat- 
ing the U.S. steel situation has made an 
interesting suggestion, as a partial answer 
to the charge, that “the board’s ex- 
istence repealed collective bargaining.” 

The suggestion is 1) That the present 
board does not approve of government 
fact-finding boards, as a substitute for 
direct negotiations; 2) That “perhaps the 
habit of turning#o government instead of 
arguing it out in collective bargaining has 
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become too entrenched,” as a result of 
wartime interference by the government 
in labor disputes. 

3) That the whole subject of collective 
bargaining might well be re-examined by 
Congress to see if a new definition of the 
term might be needed. 

4) That because of “the new situation 
faced not only in the steel industry, but 
in other industries where varying kinds 
of industry-wide bargaining rather than 
collective bargaining have grown up,” 
bargaining should return to a “plant-by- - 
plant” basis. 

Since the steel companies have not ac- 
cepted the recommendation of the fact- 
finding board, collective bargaining of 
management and union leaders seem the 
only hope of averting a bitter strike. 


Threat 

THoucH FRENCH Communists have 
been reduced from over 1,000,000 to less 
than 600,000, they are still a formidable 
body and a standing threat to France. 
They support several military schools in 
which students are training for espionage, 
rabble-rousing, and sabotage. 

For propaganda purposes they operate 
100 party schools for about 5,000 young 
Communists, support 10 daily and 80 
weekly papers having a total circulation 
of 1,500,000 copies. 

Since membership dues are 15 cents 
bi-weekly, the money to support these 
activities must come largely from Mos- 
cow. Present technique is restricted to 
taking advantage of every sign of dissatis- 
faction or unrest. Headquarters are or- 
ganized and conducted on a strictly mil- 
itary basis, an entrenched camp in the 
enemy’s country, ready for quick and 
widespread action if favorable circum- 
stances should arise. Their leaders con- 
tinually proclaim the Kremlin-framed 
protestations of longed-for-peace. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


WHEN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 
United Nations convened for its fourth 
annual session on Sept. 20, it faced an 
array of problems inherited from pre- 
vious sessions. Plans to meet until De- 
cember gave promise of a new focus of 
interest to fill the gap left by the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, probably in October. 

Several of the “hot spots” in the world 
- situation will figure in the agenda: 

1. Palestine. The UN Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine will propose a 
permanent “international regime for the 
Jerusalem area, with provision for protec- 
tion of the “holy places.” The acute 
refugee problem will be dealt with in a 
special report by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie. 

2. Korea. The establishment of a re- 
public in southern Korea, and the with- 
drawal of American troops at the request 
of last year’s General Assembly, has not 
resulted in unification. The continuing 
tension between Comununist-dominated 
North Korea and the new republic in the 
south will be discussed in a report of the 
UN Commission for Korea. 

3. Greece. A special Commission on 
the Balkans will report that aid to the 
guerrilla movement in Greece has con- 
tinued from Albania and Bulgaria, and to 
some extent from Romania, while aid 
from Yugoslavia seems to have ceased. 
Attempts at conciliation have been un- 
successful. What action the UN decides 
to take may be a measure of its ability to 
tackle touchy problems. 

*4. Bulgaria and Hungary. The peace 
treaties with these countries obligate them 
to respect human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and provide machinery for set- 
tling disputes in this area. Persecution of 
Catholic and Protestant leaders and re- 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY AGENDA 


fusal of the governments to negotiate as 
provided in the treaties will be discussed 
at this Assembly. 

5. Indonesia, Earlier UN actions are 
being carried out in the return of the re- 
publican government to its capital and 


a 


the convening of a Round Table Confer- — 
ence at the Hague. The UN Commission ~ 
for Indonesia will be able to report prog- | 


ress in resolving the tensions there. 


6. Atomic energy. The UN deadlock | 


on control of atomic energy continues, 
due to the rejection by Russia of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s report 


adopted by the Assembly last year. Mean- — 


while, private talks are being carried on 
by the great powers, including Russia, in 
an effort to find some basis of agreement. 

7. Disarmament. 
Conventional Armaments will propose a 
world-wide census of armaments and 
armies. This will be opposed by Russia, 
but may win Assembly approval. Refusal 
of Russia to co-operate, however, would 
still produce a stalemate. 

8. Use of veto. Argentina will ask for 
an international conference to amend the 
UN charter and eliminate the veto power. 
Russia has used 22 of her 38 vetoes to 
bar applicants for membership in the UN. 
Despite this impasse, it seems improbable 
that the proposal to change the veto sys- 
tem will be successful. 

9. Economic aid. An international 
program for technical aid to under- 
developed countries will be proposed by 
the. Economic and Social Council. If 
adopted, it will provide a global frame- 
work within which President Truman’s 
“Point Four” program will need to fit, if 
the U.S. is to avoid the charge of eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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anadian Affairs 


THERE IS NO END to the length that 
some individuals and institutions will go 
to avoid payment of taxes. One of the 
latest of these ways is to hide behind the 
cloak of charity—in particular, to form a 
“foundation” ostensibly for the benefit of 
some worthy cause, but actually to keep 
an estate or business intact while at the 
same time escaping succession duties or 
other taxes. 

Recently the Ontario Government 
made a decisive move against the pos- 
sibility of such a practice in the province 
by passing the Charitable Gifts Act. The 
vote was a comparatively close 47-33, 
after one of the longest’ and hottest de- 

bates in years. 


THE BILL PROVIDES that if a charitable 
trust or foundation holds more than 10 
per cent of the interest in any business, 
it must dispose of the excess. In other 
words, it cannot own more than 10 per 
cent of the capital stock of any company. 

The intent of the act is twofold. First, 
to make sure that the profits from any 
such fund or foundation actually go to 
charity. There is the possibility, which 
some have seen and probably taken ad- 
vantage of, that executives and directors 
of such a foundation will pay themselves 
large salaries and fees, and leave little, if 
anything, for charity. With the trusts 
broken down to a maximum of 10 per 
cent interest in any one company, the 
trustees will not be able to get away with 
such practices. 

In the second place, the act guards 
against the danger that a company, all of 
whose profits must be given away, will 
either become inefficient (because its 
managers may not be interested in the 
charities. to be henfited) or may provide 
unfair competition to others (who have 
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CHARITABLE GIFTS ACT 


to pay taxes from which the foundation’s 
company is exempt). 


ADDING SPICE and a very specific illus- 
tration to the matter under debate (per- 
haps even the original cause for the in- 
troduction of the bill) was the fact that 
one of Canada’s largest publishing busi- 
nesses—the Daily Star and the Star 
Weekly of Toronto—had been willed by 
its owner only a year earlier to the Atkin- 
son Charitable Foundation. 

By this move the publisher had escaped 
succession duties estimated as high as $10 
million. The charities that are to be bene- 
fited by the foundation have never been 
made public. Nor, so far as is known, 
have any payments been made out of the 
profits that have been accruing. 

The Star, and the Liberal Party which 
it supports against the present Conserva- 
tive government, at once raised the cry, 
“Politics!” Prime purpose of the legisla- 
tion, it alleged, was to force sale of that 
paper, thus silence a powerful opponent. 


OpposiTION to the measure was so 
strong that the government decided to 
make one important concession. The 
length of time given any foundation to 
comply with the new regulation was 
changed from three to seven years to give 
more time for the sale of assets. More- 
over, trustees will be free to bid for and 
purchase businesses they hold in trust. 

Other amendments to the act provide 
for scrutiny of statements of foundations, 
distribution of profits, and publishing of 
all executive salaries over $8,000. 

There is disagreement as to the ulti- 
mate effect the bill will have on donations 
to hospitals, universities, welfare agen- 
cies. Churches will not be much affected. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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There Are Angels in Canada 


By CLIFTON M. WEIHE 


An “angel'' is a ''messenger''—one who is sent on God's business. Men 


and women who call on their neighbors in the evangelism effort are angels 


“THis IS THE BEST THING our church 
has ever done,” said the pastor of a small 
village church in Ontario. This was after 
one night of visiting by selected laymen 
among neighbors who had no active 
church life. 

“Pastor,” said one of the visitors—a 
farmer in his fifties—“I've enjoyed this 
more than anything I have ever done. 
Didn’t think we could do it. Always 
thought that was the pastor’s line. Let's 
Keep on doing it.” 

It was true. Only two hours before, 
after the devotions, he had been badly 
discouraged. “Reverend,” he said, “don’t 
you think this sort of work takes a pas- 
tor’s training?” But now he was experi- 
enced in the joy of it—“Experience work- 
eth hope”—and faith and joy. 


TIME AND AGAIN it came out: “Where 
can we write to thank those who sent 
this wonderful material to help start this 
in our congregation?” . . . “May we have 
a leader to put this before our leadership 
camp?” . . . “Why haven't we been doing 
this for the last generation?” .. . 

“Now at last there is something really 
worthwhile we can do in the church. 
Heretofore we've left everything up to the 
pastor because we didn’t know how to 
help.” This from an alert young coun- 
cilman in a parish temporarily without a 


se  , eSt Se 
On Sept. | the Rev. Mr. Weihe became an as- 


sociate secretary of evangelism on the staff of 
the ULC Board of Social Missions. He will aid 
congregations in organizing their neighborhood 
visiting during the continentwide evangelism 
program. 
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pastor. He wanted materials, ideas for 
planning a program, to have a happy 
surprise when the new pastor should 
come. 

I have never seen so much skepticism 
among so many pastors and people vanish 
so rapidly and totally as in this work. 
This miracle occurs usually in about two 
hours. 

“Pastor, you’re trained, but these peo- 
ple just will not take it from us. They 
expect you to call.” That’s what laymen 
say before they go out on their first visits. 
Two hours, and the picture is changed— 
and in technicolor. “Pastor, we got a 
wholehearted welcome! People seemed 
to be waiting for the church to come to 
them. They hadn’t been visited by lay- 
men before, and surely thought it was 
wonderful that we looked them up. The 
mother wants to transfer to our church, 
the father is willing and eager to attend 
the pastor’s class, there are three children 
for Sunday school, and a baby to be bap- 
tized. They also have a daughter and son- 
in-law in town, and we'd like to call on 
them tomorrow. We promised to sit with 
them in church on Sunday—that is, I will 
while Martha sings in the choir.” 

“Those people in the corner house, 
Pastor—they aren’t Lutherans, and we 
weren't sure of a welcome. Well, now 
they know. And they want their five 
children in Sunday school.” 


Ir WAS A DELIGHT to see the stunned 
sort of joy on the face of one pastor in 
Nova Scotia where, in two nights of visit- 
ing, over seventy inactive members were 
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roused to a renewed promise of taithful- 
ness. Somehow there is a compelling 
magnetism about a congregation which 
personally demonstrates Christian love 
and interest. 

A pastor near Georgian Bay had in- 
vited a lay institute to meet in the church 
basement. That night he welcomed those 
who came from two large rural areas 
and from a city 35 miles away. Inci- 
dentally, this good-natured pastor had 
laughed at my earlier question, “Would 
they all be comfortable down there during 
the long hour of discussion?” But when 

‘chairs and benches were filled then J 
laughed, and we went upstairs into the 
nave. The basement room had been en- 
tirely too small. 

There is no question that our Lutheran 
laymen: are alert and anxious to bring 
Christ to their neighbors. Two nights 
later, the young pastor was happy to re- 
port that his men had won several with 
whom he had worked fruitlessly for years. 
Those men enjoyed their coffee and 
doughnuts that night more than ever, ex- 
changing deeper satisfactions than they 
could express. 

Yes, the congregations “going fishing 
for men” for the first time bubbled with 
joy. But where such a program has been 
at work before, usually pastors and lay 
leaders were the more anxious to extend 
it. For they have seen what it does to the 
congregation, setting it aflame with a pas- 
sion for souls and deepening its spirit-life. 
So they want rhore of it! 


IN KITCHENER-WATERLOO, where some 
congregations first started visitation last 
fall in the enlistment program, and where 
some have done this for years, literally 
hundreds went out, and in two nights 
they reached more hundreds. Nor is it 
their intention to forget these people. 

“Why don’t we do this 12 months a 
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year, and call on all our members? Our 
pastor has so many sick, so many needy, 
so much ‘machinery to oil’—but we, the 
church, can and should do this.” 

“Why,” said a church councilman in 
the Hanover Conference, “I shudder when 
I think of my promise at the installation 
of the council. All I do is handle money 
and teach a class. Now this is something 
to help me keep my promise.” 


I WONDERED THEN about the words of 
Jesus, “There is joy in the presence of the 
angels.” If angels rejoice about salvation, 
why shouldn’t we, if it is our own, or an- 
other’s? 

I thought, what is an angel, anyway? 
Simply stated, an angel is one who is a 
messenger sent to bear news, usually good 
news. Then it dawned—anyone who 
bears the “good news” of Jesus is an 
angel. Angels rejoice when a man takes 
Jesus into his heart and home, and re- 
joicing is deepest when they have been 
the “angels.” 

It has been my privilege to work with 
lots of “angels.” They were and are at 
work in Canada and Nova Scotia Synod 
churches. They didn’t fly on wings of 
billowy white, but rode on street cars, 
buses, autos, trucks, and some walked 
with lantern or flashlight on long miles 
of rural road. 

They called on neighbors—farmers, 
fishermen, lumbermen, factory workers, 
office people, executives, professional peo- 
ple—in every walk of life. Many of these 
neighbors had never before received a 
friendly call from the church folk. For 
the first time some were offered “the best 
thing in time and eternity.” 


A YOUNG BUDDING COMMUNIST in 
Kitchener exclaimed when the pastor ex- 
plained Christ and the Church, “J never 
heard of anything like that before!” He 
and others had walked by the church 
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every day, heedless of the words they had 
never heard, or long since had forgotten. 
They found that it was something to them 
when warm-hearted neighbors came with 
Christ’s invitation, “Come unto Me.” 

Bearers of good news are always wel- 
comed with joy. They return rejoicing. 
“They were waiting and eager to have 
someone from the church call on them,” 
reported the visitors. It makes people 
happy to be welcomed and wanted! 

In all Eastern Canada—to my knowl- 
edge—there was not one disappointed 
visitor. Oh, yes—that couple in the 
Ottawa River section were unhappy “be- 
cause no one was home.” And that fine 
young lady in Nova Scotia had won a 
dozen children in a few calls last fall, 
and now she had reached “only seven” 
adults in two nights! 


“What if we had been doing this for 20 


years?” Well, God willing, there are 20 
years of joy ahead for many, and now is 
the accepted time for all to begin. People 


ral 


hungering for “a more sure word of 
prophecy,” and it is ours to share. 


THE CARELESS AND INDIFFERENT are 
aroused when Christian people seek them 
out. Of course they “expected the pastor 
to call once in a while.” But the church 
people—“who ever heard of it? There 
must be something to that kind of church, 
someone there, at work, guiding, inspir- 
ing that kind of church.” 

Quarrelsome and drunkard, piqued, 
disgruntled at God and unhappy ones, as 
well as the bourgeois American variety 
of “good people’—God calls to such 
through you and me, if we will. And then 
there comes to each a joy of quality and 
quantity that is thrillingly the joy of the 
Christian. 

There are angels in Canada. There 
will be more, for this is contagious, and 
there are angels at work and rejoicing, 
wherever and whenever the Good News 
comes to men. 


Tue Best YEAR We Ever Hap 
THE CONGREGATION was building a new church. The pastor preached 
his best sermon and then asked everyone to make his biggest gift on the 


following Sunday. 


James and Mary had saved $200. It was all the money they had. 
Coming home from the morning service, James said to his wife, -“I feel 
like giving that two hundred.” “It’s all we have,” she cautioned, “but if 
you want to, it’s all right with me.” 

In talking about it later, Mary said to her pastor, “The year we 
gave that two hundred dollars to the church was the best year we ever 


had.” 


“It was a wonderful experience, pastor,” added James. 

“Wouldn’t it be glorious,” said the pastor, elatedly, “if everyone 
would find such joy as you have found!” 

“Not one church but many would be built,” exclaimed Mary. 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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This Man Has a Problem 


By CARL F. YAEGER 


Pastor Albertz has become a German government official assigned to help 


solve Germany's most urgent postwar problem—what to do with the refugees 


A SHY YOUNG MAN of slight build is 
shouldering one of the biggest jobs in the 
government of Niedersachsen, if not in 
all Germany. This man, HEINRICH 
ALBERTZ (or rather Pastor Albertz, for 
he is an ordained Lutheran clergyman), 
is Minister for Refugees for Lower Sax- 
ony in the British Zone of Germany. 

Pastor Albertz thought, as we sat in the 
restaurant of the Landtag in Hannover, 
that a destiny seemed to direct his steps 
toward the position he now held. Born 
in 1915 in a Lutheran parsonage in Bres- 
lau, capital of Silesia, he proudly related 
coming from a long line of Lutheran pas- 
tors who served in Silesia, Pomerania, 
and Mecklenburg, and which went back 
to the days of the Reformation. 

In 1933 Albertz passed his examina- 
tion for admission to university. About 
the same time he joined the Bekennende 
Kirche (Confessional Church) move- 
ment. Because of his activities within this 
movement, the Gestapo put him into jail 
in 1940. 

“IT met no big ‘names’ here,” related 
Pastor Albertz, “but I did find unassum- 
ing younger socialists who had been 
active in the resistance movement.” Pas- 
tor Albertz spoke with pride of the cour- 
age and idealism of his jail comrades who 
exerted a strong influence on his future. 
Many of Pastor Albertz’ friends -served 
long prison sentences. Some were shot. 
But the manner in which all resisted Nazi 


The Rev. Mr. Yaeger is representative of Amer- 


ican Lutherans in ithe CRALOG organization in 
the British zone of Germany. 
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dictatorship still fills him with admiration. 
“It is a bit strange that I, the son of 
conservative parents and a long line of 
outspoken German nationalists, should 
become a Christian socialist,” he said. 


“I BECAME A SOLDIER in 1941—an or- 
dinary soldier, because of my past,” he 
added. The close of the war found A\l- 
bertz in an American prisoner-of-war 
camp in Germany. 

He was questioned by an American 
officer who knew something of the strug- 
gle of the German Church against Hitler 
and of Albertz’ past activities. Within a 
few days he was released. He made his 
way to Celle, 40 kilometers from Hann- 
over. Later his wife and two children 
joined him. They brought with them a 
host of memories and two small suitcases 
—all that remained after their escape 
from the parsonage in Silesia. 

Before long Albertz became the first 
refugee pastor for the town of Celle. “I 
soon discovered,” he said, “that spiritual 
aid alone would not help my bewildered 
fellow sufferers. Material support had to 
be organized. The town council then 
asked me to take over the task of admin- 
istering welfare in addition to my pas- 
toral duties.” 

It was during this period that Pastor 
Albertz joined the SPD, Social Demo- 
cratic Party. In 1947 he was elected to 
the Landtag of Land Niedersachsen—the 
only refugee to be so honored. On June 
10, 1948, Pastor Albertz was chosen Min- 
ister for Refugees by vote of all parties— 
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HEINRICH ALBERTZ 
... Working on refugee problem 


a unique distinction in the present era of 
strict party politics in Germany. 

This post is the only Ministry for Ref- 
ugees in all three western zones. Because 
of the pioneering work done by Land 
Niedersachsen among the refugees, Min- 
ister Albertz became known as an “ex- 
pert” throughout western Germany. 


“THE REFUGEE PROBLEM,” emphasized 
Minister Albertz, “cannot be solved lo- 
cally by the district states. It must be 
solved on a Trizonal basis. Articles 119/ 
120 of the Bonn basic law will deal with 
the refugee problem on a federal or cen- 
tralized level, and not as a Laender prob- 
lem. Additional laws will be enacted to 
provide controls and balances, as well as 
divide the refugee load proportionally.” 

The vigor and insight with which he 
is tackling his heavy responsibilities were 
borne out by the comments at the close of 
our interview. “The 12,000,000 refugees 
in western Germany are an international 
problem,” Minister Albertz stressed, “but 


it must be first tackled by the Germans. 
Only when we are at the end of our moral 
and material resources can we rightfully 
call on outside assistance. We Germans 
have not yet done all we can do.” 

Referring to the recent German elec- 
tions he pointed out the potential po- 
litical dangers inherent in the refugee 
problem. “We must do everything hu- 
manly possible for these desperate peo- 
ple,” he said. “I have no fear that they 
will turn to Communism. They will turn 
rather to the extreme right—and that 
means Nazism, dictatorship, and the like. 
The push to ‘right’ in the recent elections 
is an indication of this trend.” 


“IF THE MARSHALL PLAN,” Minister 
Albertz stated with conviction, “does not 
provide for relief of refugees, it will fail. 
We need financial credits for refugee 
industrial enterprises. The psychological 
consequences of unemployment are a se- 
rious matter. We must find work for 
these hopeless masses. The Wilhelms- 
haven project supported by ECA coun- 
terpart funds is a good start, but we also 
need long-term credits.” 

To know Pastor Albertz is to recognize 
the peculiar gifts he brings to bear upon 
the many perplexing problems faced daily 
by the Refugee Ministry. His approach 
is not one of political expediency. He is 


. profoundly moved by the deeper human- 


itarian issues at the heart of the whole 
refugee problem. The quiet courage and 
warm sympathy of the man have their 
roots in Christian faith. His inner strug- 
gles during difficult days placed him on 
the solid grounds of Christian action. 

“We have been greatly heartened and 
encouraged during recent months by the 
upsurge of interest in our many prob- 
lems,” concluded Pastor Albertz. “God 
bless those who are standing by us. With 
His help we will do our part!” 
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y WILLIAM A. DUDDE 


In BUENOS AlREs on Aug. 16, veteran 
‘ULC missionary John M. Armbruster 
stepped out of a S.S. “Uruguay” state- 
‘room into a president’s office. An Argen- 
tine revolution in his absence had given 
him—not Juan D. Peron’s job, but Jonas 
‘Villaverde’s. 

When Pastor Armbruster left the 
Argentine mission field on furlough in 
May 1948, Villaverde—a Hamma-trained 
national pastor—had just been elected the 
first president of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Argentina. His term 
expired this July when the synod held its 
second annual convention. He had been 
a good leader. Under his tactful direction 
a capable executive council composed of 
five nationals and three missionaries had 
worked quietly but thoroughly. Council’s 
report to the convention filled 40 pages. 


BuT ARMBRUSTER’S ghost haunted Re- 
deemer Church, Villa del Parque, where 
the convention sessions were held. He 
was due back from America in August 
to celebrate his 25th anniversary as an 
Argentine missionary. People in Argen- 
tina idolize him. For his sake the ma- 
jority of the convention delegates were 


willing to renounce the privilege of hav- . 


ing a national in the synodical presidency. 

Early in convention week the storm 
broke. When the synodical elections com- 
mittee reported its nominations for the 
pending elections, it was proposed from 
the floor to add Armbruster’s name to the 


Missionary Dudde,has recently returned on fur- 
lough from Argentina. 
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rgentine Church Elects a President 


At second convention of the United Lutheran Church of Argentina—which 


was organized last year—Missionary John Armbruster is given highest office 


list of presidential candidates. 

A sharp eligibility debate led to an 
adverse ruling by President Villaverde. 
Reason: it was felt unwise to consider for 
office a missionary who at the time was 
in America on furlough. But personal 
popularity won over an abstract prin- 
ciple. The convention overrode the chair’s 
decision by a 14-12 vote and proceeded 
to elect Armbruster president for the 
coming two-year term. 

Continuing with its new-deal campaign, 
the convention elected Argentine na- 
tionals who had never before held offices 
in the UELC, as vice president and sec- 
retary for the coming term. Elected to 


‘these offices were Pastor Luis Garcia and 


Senior J. F. A. Habegger. Of the officers 
who had served during the synod’s first 
year of existence, three were now out of 
the executive council. Ex-president Villa- 
verde declined the vice presidency. Ex- 
vice president Herman D. Hammer was 
giving all his time to Lutheran DP work. 
Ex-secretary William A. Dudde was leay- 
ing for the United States on missionary 
furlough. Ex-vice president Levon H. 
Spath stayed on the council as a non- 
officer member and Missionary Myrtle 
Wilke continued as synodical treasurer. 

Five nationals and four missionaries 
make up the new synodical executive 
council: President Armbruster, Vice 
President Garcia, Secretary Habegger, 
Treasurer Wilke, Missionaries Spath and 
Andrew Mazak, and Argentine laymen 
E. H. Baldoni, Raul Denuncio, and Sig- 
frido Loebenstein. 
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To AVOID HAVING to assume the pres- 
identis office at the close of the conven- 
tion, Vice President Garcia proposed that 
installation of the new council be post- 
poned until Pastor Armbruster’s arrival. 
But outgoing officers opposed the idea, so 
he withdrew it and agreed to become 
acting president, naming standing com- 
mittees, presiding over the executive coun- 
cil, and handling interim business. Thus 
when President-elect Armbruster reached 
the country there was no backlogged busi- 
ness to keep him from giving his attention 
to plans and work for the future of the 
infant Argentine synod. 

The UELC roll of parishes jumped to 
14 with the admission of four new con- 
gregations at the July convention: St. 
Peter’s, Posadas, Pablo Lienck pastor; 
Good Shepherd, Tandil, Missionary 
Spath pastor; Transfiguration, Azul, Mis- 
sionary Albert Alsop pastor; and Our 
Saviour’s, Olavarria, Missionary Earl D. 
Guequierre pastor. 


These churches had been organized 


since the previous convention. About a 
year and a half before, the four pastors, 
as their first charge under the Argentine 
church, had been sent to the interior to 
open new mission stations at the places 
designated. Posadas is the capital of the 
Misiones territory in the far northeast, 
while the other three cities are situated in 
the south-central part of the vast province 
of Buenos Aires. 


Two GERMAN LUTHERAN PASTORS 


were received into the UELC: Wilhelm ~ 


Schoen to do evangelistic and pastoral 
work among German-speaking people of 
Buenos Aires and vicinity, and Wilhelm 
Heft to take charge of Peace congrega- 
tion in Eldorado, Misiones territory. 


The national church adopted a current- 
expense budget for 1950 that totaled! 
304,200 pesos local income and 282,370! 
pesos subsidy from the Board of Foreign 
Missions. (Official government exchange’ 
gives $4.80 Argentine currency for every” 
U.S. dollar; so-called free exchange, 
about 10 pesos per dollar.) Chief in- 
crease in subsidy request: national pas- 
tors’ salaries will be about double next. 
year, to enable them to endure current” 
Argentine inflation. 


SYNOD ALSO ADOPTED.a list of non-re-- 
curring subsidy requests adding up to 
620,000 pesos. These specials are chiefly 
for church buildings, parsonages, and 
land sites. In every case, the assignment 
of American aid is conditional: local 
people must‘raise 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the project... To the national 
church’s subsidy request to the Board of 
Foreign Missions, the missionary body 
added a modest sum for its own ex- 
penses: 18,100 pesos. 


CONVENTION DEVOTIONALS and evening 
services were in charge of Dr. Samuel 
S. Visini, ex-priest and since April the 
first national pastor to have charge of 
Redeemer Church—No. 1 parish of the 
Argentine synod. Missionary Armbruster 
was in charge of Redeemer before his 
furlough. But just before the convention, 
the joint committee responsible for parish 
designations decided that upon his return 
to Argentina he would take over the small 
Nativity congregation in Rosaria, left 
vacant by Missionary Dudde’s furlough. 

Missionary Edward W. Graefe, who 
also arrived back in Buenos Aires at the 
end of August after a year’s furlough in 
America, was again put in charge of Mes- 
siah Church in downtown Buenos Aires. 


Every year I live I am more convinced that the waste of life lies 


in the love that I have not given. 
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‘bout 50 people employed in my depart- 
nent. As I opened and distributed the 
Ynail, picked up outgoing mail and went 
ibout my other duties, I came in contact 
ith all of them daily. 

They were a friendly group. Most of 
them exchanged greetings with me and 
some even stopped their work for a short 
chat when I called at their desks. When 
we passed in the aisle, they would smile 
at me and in other ways try to make me 
feel at home in my new work. 


BUT THERE was one little man who 
would never look up when I stopped at 
his desk. He was sandy complexioned 
and had red hair. He could never see me 
when we passed in the aisle. 

He seemed to be on friendly terms with 
those around him, but for some reason he 
didn’t like me. I wondered what I had 
done to hurt his feelings but could think 
of nothing of that sort. It worried me. 
I wanted to be on good terms with every- 
one in the office. 

One day as I was pondering over the 
matter, the words of an old golden text 
that I had learned in Sunday*school came 
to me: 


“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head.” 


I made up my mind I would try to win 
him over by doing him some special favor. 
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By HUGH C. 


IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER 


~ A man watched for his chance to make a friend 


ROBERTSON 


In a few weeks I found the opportunity 
I was looking for. 


OCCASIONALLY some of us had to work 
overtime, if business was especially heavy 
at our desks. At times, there would be 
several of us who would not go. home at 
the usual time but would work till eight 
o’clock. 

One evening, I stayed to clean up some 
indexing and had my mother fix a couple 
of extra sandwiches for my evening lunch. 
Along about dusk, I opened my lunch 
and was about to eat when I noticed a 
lone desk light about halfway down the 
aisle. 

Under it Johnny McCann, my problem 
fellow worker, was busily engaged in 
studying a loss and damage claim. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me the time had come 
to act. I picked up one of the sandwiches 
and started down the aisle. I stopped at 
Johnny’s desk. 

“Mr. McCann,” I said in an off-hand 
sort of way, “I see you have no Junch. 
Mother fixed me an extra sandwich. 
Would you care for it?” 


JOHNNY LOOKED up and, for the first 
time, smiled. “Thanks, Bob,” he said, “I 
am a little hungry.” I handed him the 
sandwich and returned to my desk con- 
fident that I had made some progress in 
winning him over. 

After that night things were different. 
We became friends and I found him to be 
a very fine fellow. He was deeply inter- 
ested in his work and a little backward 
about making acquaintances. By taking 
the initiative I gained another real friend. 
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What Are Choirs for? 


By OLIVIA YOUNG 


There has been choral music in religious ceremonies since the daw 


of history. Christian worship today leans heavily on volunteer choi 


THE ORGANIST SMOOTHED the music 
expectantly as the tenor rose, cleared his 
throat, and hoisted his chin into position. 
The choir responded  silently—“How 
would Eddie do this time?” 

Eddie scooped for a voluminous breath. 
Then, like pearls on a string, his notes 
dropped into place. We remembered the 
twang of wandering N’s the first time he 
sang. Oops! We spoke too soon! What 
final nasal flourish—‘I am Pre-par-eN!” 

Eddie pulled an exhausted chin into 
place, cleared his throat again, and sat 
down. Mentally, we applauded him. For 
in spite of apparent nervousness and lack 
of poise, Eddie is learning. 


NEXT SUNDAY MORNING you will be 
one of thousands who go to church. You 
may like to sing, or you may be one of 
the listeners whose heart echoes the stir- 
ring notes of “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty,” as the choir processional 
leads its congregation to worship. 

Your attention is divided. You read 
the bulletin. You scan the hymnal. You 
listen to the minister. And—you accept 
the choir with complacency! 

“Oh, yes, we have a wonderful choir! 
Twenty-five this morning. Why do they 
let that boy sing? The little Hill girl 
really surprised me!” And on and on! 

But do you KNow your choir? Have 
you ever attended a rehearsal? Did you 
know we had to change our anthem 10 
minutes before service this morning, be- 
cause we had two tenors and no basses? 
Did you know that Eddie must work 
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nights to pay for those precious musi 
lessons? Do you KNow your choir? 

SURPLICES AND HYMNALS are a far cry 
from gourd rattles and eagle feathers. 
Yet the forefathers of the modern choir 
once sang and chanted with grotesquely 
painted witch doctors in religious incanta- 
tions. For this instinctive expression of 
human feeling—singing together—must 
be assumed to go back beyond all records 
of human kind. : 

Long before the Christian era, choral 
music was considered an art. In early 
Egypt choruses sang hymns of worship to: 
the gods. But it was in Greece, where 
culture was deemed a necessity, that the 
union of poetry and music in drama and 
in temple ceremonies made the study of 
this art of great importance. 

The Bible gives minute details of He- 
brew choruses. It is recorded in Exodus 
that after Moses led the Israelites across 
the Red Sea, his sister Miriam and a 
chorus of women sang responsively a 
song of triumph. Such an elaborate 
antiphonal song indicates choral training 
and organization. 

The psalms of David were used by 
choirs of the,Levites. Solomon expanded 
the temple service with voice and instru- 
ments. And during the following cen- 
turies, choirs of the temple continued, 
lapsed and were restored, after the pat- 
tern of David. 


THERE IS NO suggestion of choruses in 
the New Testament. Probably the dis- 
ciples were too few and scattered and 
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ieir meetings were of necessity secret 
ad hidden. But as the church increased 
uring its first thousand years, the choir 
ecame practically the whole of the mu- 
ical system, set up as an exclusive func- 
ion of the clergy. 

Indeed, it became so exclusive, that the 
eople were not considered at all, only as 
1 source of ecclesiastical revenue. As a 
result, the church choir was often posi- 
ively unpopular. One Scotch abbot has 
eft us a complaint about “the gestures, 
) he swayings, the twistings and the rolling 
of eyes of singers who whinny like 
horses.” 

§ Yet on the other hand, the Roman 

‘Church contributed much to the develop- 
ment of choral singing. The first school 
for the training of church singers was es- 
tablished in a.p. 330. Gregory the Great 
composed some six hundred melodies 
connected with the Mass and other serv- 
ices of the church, and many of these 
stately Gregorian plain songs are used 
today. 


THE CHOIR as we know it has evolved 
out of the Reformation. Martin Luther’s 
principles changed the emphasis of the 
church music system. Congregational 
music became important. A style of 
choral music was established that has 
altered little. I doubt whether any other 
organized group can boast a similar col- 
orful and historic background. 

Today, wherever services are held— 


within the frame or picket fences where 


sweet green winds blow answering an- 
thems . . . behind cool brownstone wails 
where city noises knock unheard . . . in 
regal cathedrals . . . beneath white ‘spires 
. . . In tents, in grass houses, beneath the 
ceiling of sky, or sheltered by bamboo 
walls—in one and all, this traditional unit 
—the choir—leads its congregation in ex- 
pressive worship: 
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YOU LISTEN to the anthem. Its pianis- 
simos break through that weekday crust 
to your heart. With the “Allelujahs” your 
soul soars heavenward. And suddenly you 
realize that the religious song in which 
you are participating has a two-way func- 
tion—the upreach of man and the down- 
reach of God. 

We are a composite “company, this 
choir of yours: lawmakers, carpenters, 
housewives, secretaries—each of us seek- 
ing the inspiration, the special oneness 
that singing together gives. 

Choirs are fun! very personal, some- 
times temperamental, and always flavored 
with the piquant sauce of personalities. 
For instance, there is Bertha, the breathy 
contralto, who moves perspiringly down 
the aisle, pushing her chins before her 
like a pouter pigeon. But when she sings, 
we forget all about outer appearances, 
and see only the soul that is Bertha. 

Everybody loves Henry. He is an in- 
trepid deep-chested bass, who always 
sings the Doxology much too fast. Dur- 
ing hymn-sings, Henry booms out a beat 
ahead on the pick-up, lingers long on the 
Amen, and sprinkles his virility on the 
notes in between. He is as basic as he is 
vociferant, and we could not do without 
him. 

Then there is the soprano, whose notes 
rise like trembling heat waves—the jolly, 
gray-haired one, who lightens with wit 
the awkward moment; and all the dear 
uncounted dependables—those who read 
readily and sing on key, the white stars in 
the director’s crown. 


BUT AS WE SING, personalities are lost 
in the oneness of song. This the song that 
serves. This is the united voice which 
stimulates and lifts the spirit, yet causes 
us to be humble in the presence of truth 
greater than ourselves. 

To obtain this unity, there must neces- 
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sarily be sacrifice of time and energy, for 
we really work at rehearsals. Phrases and 
parts must be ironed out, new music gone 
over, programs planned and co-ordinated 
with the church program, responses 
learned and details that oil the wheels of 
Sunday services considered. 

Rehearsals are something like a patch- 
work quilt. Fitted around the solid pieces 
of practicing are the bright squares of 
trading recipes and reducing plans, or 
maybe a baby shower, or quite often— 
matrimony. 

If the individual is willing to work, his 
personal benefits are manifold. Unwit- 
tingly, in singing before his public, he 
improves his posture, his behavior, his 
appearance. He becomes conscious of 
acoustical values, and finds himself read- 


_ a poise that he never loses. 


ing at sight easily. As a result, he acquires 


YOU YOURSELF may have said, “I like 
to watch pes Lou. She seems to enjoy 
her singing.” In so many words, that is 
the standard of judgment for any suc- 
cessful choir. We must enjoy our singing. 

Today is Sunday. Today the service of 
song seemed to challenge you to deeper | 
thought. It must be an unforgettable ex-_ 
perience, belonging to a choir. Then you” 
think—the word “belong” incorporates” 
all the functions*of the ministry of mu-— 
sic: loyalty to a faith, neighborliness, 
tolerance and Christian fellowship—all 
bound by the thread of song to the prayer 
in your heart. And you are glad you told ~ 
Eddie he sang a fine solo this morning! — 


God will not call you to account for the four or five talents you 
have not received, but he will ask a strict account for that one which 


he has entrusted to you, and which is your special grace. 


GUILLORE 


THE TENOR AND THE Bass 
‘Two CHOIR members went up into the chancel to sing; the one, a 


tenor and the other, a bass. 


The tenor stood to sing, thinking thus to himself: 

God, I thank Thee that I am not as other choir members are—who 
never watch the director, who are undependable, who sing off pitch, or 
even as this bass who pretends to be better than anyone else. 

I attend rehearsal each week (even if I am late) and I go to church 
every Sunday and sing solos without payment. 

And the bass, standing across the chancel, was not blessed with a 
solo voice; but humbly, sincerely and faithfully, he sang with the others, 
not to display his talents but to use them to glorify God. Forgetting him- 
self, he made melody in his heart to the Lord. 

I tell you, this man understood and practiced the true purpose of the 


Ministry of Music in God’s House. 


For he that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he that exalteth God 
shall have the peace which passeth understanding. 
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” ARENTS-DEAR: 

Don’t get excited, PD, because you are 
setting a letter written on my best note- 
aper. I am not contemplating suicide or 
marriage, but I have meant to write you 
a regular “Thank-You” letter ever since 
tL arrived in college last month. I suppose 

I have told you all that is in this letter, 
§ before—at least I have meant to—but this 
will make it official, for-the-record! 

So, into my subject! 

I consider myself a very lucky gal to 
have been reared by such extraordinary 
parents. I might think this is only my 
personal opinion of you, except that I 
know how the kids at church always 
swarmed around our house, so you must 
| have some kind of Modified, Universal 
Appeal to Youth—if you know what I 

mean. 

In the first place (or firstly, as Daddy 
would say) I think you are very fair- 
minded and broad. And while I’ve never 
had any doubt as to what we should con- 
sider right or wrong you never sat in 
judgment of others. I love the way you 
like people and they like you, and the 
way you both seem to be having a lot of 
fun, no matter where you are. I would 
hate it if you were a couple of sour- 
pusses! (Maybe I should not have said 
that, since this letter is on a dignified 
level.) I am glad that people in trouble 
come to you, and that, always, you give 
them help. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that my childhood and 
adolescent life were just about perfect. 
I have nothing but pleasant memories 
of our home, and I swell with joy when 
I think of my “darling room, which was 
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A LETTER FROM JANE 


A college freshman writes this letter to her parents 


mine, inviolable. I especially remember 
that my bed was soft and comfortable 
(and that doesn’t. mean my bed here is 
not o.k.) and that our yard had a mar- 
velous assortment of pets, swings, acting- 
bars and wading-pools. Although we 
lived in a parsonage, you never lost the 
individual touch, for our home always 
seemed unquestionably ours. 

Then our family has such a good time 
together, whatever we do. We laugh a 
lot and have a special brand of family 
humor and family sayings that always 
get a rise. Even when I was little and, 
after weddings, had to sweep the rice off 
of millions of miles of walks, I didn’t 
think I was having too bad a time! 

I appreciate, of course, the good food, 
clothes, and shelter. But it is the attitudes, 
ideas and ideals that make me glow. For 
instance, I am glad I was taught racial 
and religious tolerance. I thank you for 
giving me the example of living con- 
genially with all groups, and of taking 
my place in community and social life. 


THANK YOU FOR giving me music les- 
sons, curly hair, and sending me to col- 
lege. Thank you for being congenial with 
me and each other. Thank you for al- 
ways being interested in what I did and 
for spending hundreds of evenings at 
PTA meetings, operettas, recitals, Christ- 
mas plays, and “open-houses” at school. 
Thank you for the lovely parties at home: 
Honestly, PD, I don’t see how you did it! 

Thank you for my little dog “Rags” 
(and for sitting up with him the time he 
was so sick), the four orphan kittens, the 
grand piano, and the duck with the 
crooked neck. Thank you for understand- 
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ing when I set up a detective agency in 
the basement and a perfume-store on the 
front porch (I never did understand why 
I did not make a fortune at that), and 
when the neighborhood children and I 
had a project to tunnel under our garage. 

I am glad you put up with me when [ 
had movie-star pictures all over the walls 
of my room, when I was trying to learn 
to play drums, and all the other crazy 


equipment, which, someway, I know I 
have. 

Yes, Mother, 
ularly... 


Yes, Daddy, I am singing in the choir. : 


. The choir-loft is behind the pulpit, 
ike: in our church at home. But the min- 
ister here does not have the personality- — 
from-the-rear that Daddy had. I cannot © 
tell, from the choir-loft, what he is going - 


I am practicing reg- 
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fads. ... PD, you were out of this world! 


So, To sUM uP: I appreciate all the 
material advantages you gave me, but 
most of all I am grateful for the spiritual 


to do! 
Good-night, PD. 


Chae enon Feith 


Love, 
JANE 
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A BIBLE 

FROM TIME TO TIME Statistics are released concerning the number 
of Bibles printed, sold, or otherwise distributed during a stated period. 
On much rarer occasions a revised translation or new edition of this 
perennial best-seller is published; arousing scholarly discussions and 
treatises. 

But to some Christians there is but one Bible—statistics and revised 
editions notwithstanding. That Bible is their personal Bible. Perhaps 
it was given them by their parents or some relative. Or it may have 
been the gift of a friend, Sunday-school teacher or pastor. 

This Bible is always near at hand—on the nightstand beside their bed, 
or within reach of the chair where they may be confined most of their 
waking hours. It travels with them on business and pléasure trips. It is 
packed with the other necessities they must take with them to college 
or during a stay in the hospital. It journeys with them through all the 
experiences of life. 


ITs COVER is shabby from constant use. But this only increases its 
worth. Its pages have become worn from frequent fingering, and seem 
to fall open to favorite passages that often are pencil-marked and tear- 
stained. 

Its value is not determined by the leather, paper, and print that went 
into its making. It is rather the wisdom of God’s precepts and the com- 
fort of His promises contained in this book that make it “more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 

Its possessors have learned through daily use of this Bible the truth 
expressed by the Psalmist, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path.” ANNA ENGELHARDT 
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IF YOU WANT to serve God, you will 
find the way wherever you are. Whether 
your job is brick-laying, steeple-climbing, 
office-work, or even being a movie star! 

The usual idea of Hollywood is one of 
parties, frivolity and all the things that go 
with the worldliest kind of living. That 
may be true of some of the people there, 
just like it is any place else .. . but it’s a 
far cry from what goes on at a certain 
little house out in San Fernando Valley. 

Sunday morning is the wild time there, 
not Saturday night. Philip, aged six, is 
helping Peter, aged three, into his best 
Sunday togs. Peter thinks he is perfectly 
able to do this himself. 

“Don't help! ...Go away... Mama!” 

“Aw, stop it... you cry-baby ... 
yelling for Mama .. . I just want to make 
you hurry . . . you’re a slow-poke ... . 
we'll be late for Sunday school!” insists 
Philip, still pushing a stubby little arm 
into a wool jacket. 


AT THE MENTION of Sunday school, 
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MOVIE MOTHER 
By DUANE VALENTRY 


Some Hollywood husbands and 
wives stay married and live to- 
gether happily. Usually the 
happy marriages don't get 


much publicity 


Peter turns his tears off suddenly. 
“Want my lesson... my hymn- 
book!” he cries, loudly. 

“All right . . . all right!” de- 

clares Philip, patiently 
“they’re all ready, on the table. 
Guess you're all ready too, come 
on!” 
Both youngsters lunge out of the 
room and on to the porch where Mama is 
looking over young Paul, age 20 months, 
with a critical eye. “You'll have to do, 
honey . . . but I don’t know where that 
smudge on your collar came from! Here’s 
Daddy now, come on, fellas, into the 
car!” 

And the little family is off for Sunday 
school, just like millions of other fam- 
ilies in the United States. The only dif- 
ference in this case being the fact that 
“Mama” is young movie star, Gale Storm. 

Gale is one of Hollywood’s nice young 
matrons—and looks it. Nice, that is. 
Nobody would take her for a matron, 
mother of three rough and tumble boys. 
She looks more like a teen-ager, still in 
bobby-sox and high school. 


But GALE HAS BEEN a screen actress 
since 1941. She won a radio contest 
called “Gateway to Hollywood” eight 
years ago, which got her to Hollywood, 
but not much else. After a brief term at 
one of the studios, “retrenchment” set in, 
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with the resultant production slump, and 
Gale fgund herself doing a quick series 
of ups and downs for the next couple of 
years. 

Just about then she met a young chap 
who had also tried his hand at acting, and 
not very successfully . . . his name was 
Lee Bonnell. 

Lee is the “papa” in the little brood. 

“I was discouraged about my film 
chances, but I just sort of stuck around,” 
reminisces Gale... “one of the main rea- 
sons being that I had decided to marry 
THAT MAN if I got the chance!” 

She got the chance . . . also her chance 
at an acting career and has done all right 
with both ever since. Husband Lee turned 
insurance broker, likes it better than act- 
ing. 

Every Sunday they drive some 10 miles 
into Hollywood from Sherman Oaks 
where they live, to attend the church 
where both teach Sunday school classes. 

“We made so many friends there when 
we lived right in town,” said Gale, “we 
wouldn’t think of going anywhere else.” 

Lee, a trustee in the church, is also in- 
stitutional representative for the Boy 
Scout troop in Studio City. He was an 
Eagle Scout himself when he was a boy 

. and takes just as much interest today 
as he did then. 

For the past few years, both Gale and 
Lee have taught all ages from the nursery 
Sunday school tots to the inquiring minds 
of the high school age. Of them all, they 
prefer the high school group, which they 
find more difficult, but also vastly more 
interesting. 


ALL THEIR SPARE TIME is spent in 
church activity. You wouldn’t think there 
would be much spare time ... with a 
home and husky growing family to run 
. .. also considering the fact that Gale is 
in ever increasing demand at the studio. 
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Currently she is starring with Donald 
O'Connor in “Curtain Call at Cactus 
Creek,” and has more on the agenda for 
the coming year than it looks as though 
one young “matron”... mama of three, 
could handle. But Gale’s success in pic- 
tures is proof positive that a normal, 
wholesome life can easily balance with 
the highly-specialized business of being 
an actress, provided . . . as Gale says, 
quoting Scripture .. . “your house is built 
upon a Rock!” 

Fun and entertainment at the Bonnell 
house in the Valley usually means having 
a proup of young people from the church, 
with some congenial folks from film cir- 
cles as well, and letting everybody bar- 
beque his own steak and fixins to a nicely 
charcoaled turn in the brick barbeque 
Lee built. There’s a badminton court too, 
and horseshoes . . . insthe colorful out- 
door patio . . . plus plenty of lively dis- 
cussion. Both Gale and Lee like conver- 
sation, and believe in keeping well in- 
formed. 


Mr. AND Mrs. BONNELL work hard at 
their church work . . . and both enjoy it 
wholeheartedly. 

“Bach of us has a drama class at the 
church,” exclaimed Gale, “and in this we 
have stressed good manners, charm, and 
the importance of a ‘Christian’ per- 
sonality. You'd be surprised how pop- 
ular the classes are . . . and how many 
group discussions on topics of the day 
have come up... with most all the young 
people in the church taking part!” 

Not surprising, really, when you feel 
the enthusiasm this young pair bring to 
their church endeavors. That they hap- 
pen to be working and living in Holly- 
wood is more surprising, perhaps. But 
then they believe that it isn’t hard, wher- 
ever you are or whatever you do... to 
serve God. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Lonely hearts club 


I have been a widow for four and a half 
years. Since then I’ve been having a hard 
time operating a farm. I have never been 
fond of farm work, but since I was given a 
life estate in the farm and I like the eastern 
seaboard, I decided to remain here. 

Now, my problem is this: I would like to 
operate a “lonely hearts club,” or marriage 
bureau in my home. It seems to me that 
would be very interesting, and it would 
make me happy to know I could make 
others happy. 

I even thought of letting people meet in 
my home. I enjoy meeting new people. If 1 
could earn a little money this way I could 
hire someone to do the hard farm work that 
the children and I have to do now. Would 
there be any harm or sin in doing such work? 

I feel sure people would talk, and say that 
I am trying to get a man for myself. Should 
I ignore what people may say and go ahead? 

My husband was from a different church, 
and all his ideas and interests were different 
from mine. I have thought it would be nice 
if the church had some kind of bureau that 
would bring people of like religions and in- 
terests together. 


What makes you think you are qual- 
ified to operate a marriage agency or 
“lonely hearts club”? Perhaps you are 
prepared to do this work, but you give no 
indication of such qualifications. This is 
a very serious matter. 

Marriage is a highly complex institu- 
tion, as you should have learned from 
your own experience. Marriage counsel- 
ing and premarital guidance cannot be 
successfully carried out by just anyone, 
according to his fancy. While common 
sense plays a large part in advising peo- 
ple, it is by no means the whole thing. 
Numerous angles are  involved—psy- 
chological, sociological, aesthetic, legal, 
moral, spiritual, and others. 

Unless one"fS reasonably well prepared 
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to deal with these various phases of hu- 
man relations he had better find some 
other way to serve mankind. The Amer- 
ican Association of Marriage Counselors 
has set up standard qualifications for 
counselors—write to the Association at 
563 Park Avenue, New York 21, for in- 
formation. For an unqualified individual 
to venture into so complex a field is only 
to court trouble, disappointment, and pos- 
sible scandal. And for the “clients” of 
such a “counselor” the results may be 
even more tragic. 

There probably is need for a scien- 
tifically and spiritually sound service to 
help a rather large number of people 
find suitable mates—in addition to or in 
connection with the marriage counseling 
services which are now available in our 
larger cities. Many men and women, who, 
in desperation enter into ill-fated alli- 
ances, could be guided to-the selection of 
more suitable marriage partners. For 
too long such guidance has been neg- 
lected, treated as a joke, and left largely 
to frauds who exploit eager but ill-in- 
formed persons for a price. 

Most professional persons have re- 
ceived little training that would qualify 
them for adequate premarital or marriage 
counseling. But today more and more 
ministers, physicians, lawyers, educators, 
social workers, and other persons are 
taking courses, reading, and experiment- 
ing with a view to rendering a much- 
needed service in connection with their 
present work. A smaller number of 
specialists are giving full time to such 
advising. These activities augur well for 
the future. But for any unprepared ad- 
venturer to enter this field just because 
it may be interesting or profitable— 
never! —EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE. ... AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSALMS 


Something About Psaim 1 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


BEFORE CONSIDERING the psalm that 
seems to have been written as a sort of 
introduction to the collection, and which 
sums up the general point-of-view which 
the Psalter presents, there are some mat- 
ters of wider interest that should be con- 
sidered. 

The first concerns the superscriptions 
that appear in small type in our English 
versions. Some of them are so ancient 
that the translators of the Greek Septua- 
gint (second century B.c.) did not under- 
stand their meaning. Others were added 
by these men and by other editors. Thus 
some represent ancient traditions, while 
others are more or less informed guesses 
of a later date. Like the inscriptions at- 
tached to the Epistles, their value can be 
determined only by careful testing. 


IT CAN BE SEEN that these inscriptions 
are of two types, musical and literary. 
J. W. Thirtle made the wise suggestion, 
on the basis of Habakkuk 3:1 and 19, 
that these should be separated and that 
the musical portion should be a subscrip- 
tion to the preceding psalm, while the 
literary inscription is rightly a superscrip- 
tion for the one that follows. 

Thus “A song upon Alamoth” (which 
indicates that it was for soprano voices) 
would not be connected with the mas- 
culine 46th Psalm but with Psalm 45, “A 
song of loves” (a royal wedding song). 

Almost half of the psalms are con- 
nected, in these inscriptions, with the sing- 
ing Shepherd King, David. Modern schol- 
ars have doubted this. Some have denied 
him the authorship of more than three, 
although that is an extreme view. 
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The pendulum seems to be swinging 
again toward the conservative position in 
this, as in many matters of Biblical study. 
It may well be, of course, that some in- 
scriptions are intended only to suggest 
that the psalm means to illustrate an epi- 
sode in David’s life and to describe how 
he must then have felt. 

“Yet David’s elegy over Saul and Jon- 
athan (II Samuel 1:19), his lament over 
Abner (3:33), and a comparison of 
Chapter 22 with Psalm 18 should prevent 
anyone from denying too quickly the pos- 
sibility that in many psalms we have the 
words of Israel’s greatest king. 


PsaLM 90 is ascribed to Moses, while 
several others are named as the authors 
of songs. Some psalms (102, 137) reflect 
the period of Jewish exile in Babylon— 
the latter being especially valuable for the 
clear light it casts on the bitter tragedy 
of these displaced persons. 

On the other hand, Psalms 85 and 126 
show the joy that. came to those who re- 
turned home when the 70 years of exile 
came to an end. Other psalms (Calvin 
suggested 44, 74 and 79) seem to grow 
out of the difficult days of the Maccabees. 
It is quite likely, too, that editorial revi- 
sions were made in old psalms when the 
selections were made for the Hymnbook 
of the second temple. 


THe First PsaLm is admittedly an 
“orphan psalm,” that is, no editor at- 
tached to it any suggestion of authorship 
or occasion, but that fact does not dim its 
powerful description of the two possibil- 
ities that life offers every man. 
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The Psalmist pictures the enduring 
prosperity of the righteous (verses 1-3) 
and the ruin of the wicked (verses 4-6). 
His faith in the righteous government of 
God over human destiny is asserted with- 
out the questions and modifications that 
troubled others (compare Psalms 37, 73 
and 112, where the problem of the pros- 
perity of the wicked is considered). 

He begins by describing the good man 
in negative terms (verse 1). He does so 
in three downward steps, indicated by the 
triples: “walk ... stand... sit,” “counsel 
... Way... Seat,” and “ungodly .. . sin- 
ners... scornful.” The godly man avoids 
those who are without God. (Many have 
derived the word “ungodly” from “un- 
rest” and see it pointing to the inner dis- 
harmony that follows man’s self-destroy- 
ing attempt to live apart from God.) The 
man who would be truly “blessed” will 
not associate with such people, lest his 
own standards be lowered and his own 
faith weakened. 


STILL LEss will he “stand” with those 
to whom sin has become second nature, 
and who are against God. Nor will he 
seek continued association with (“sit”) 
men who scorn the Lord. The word 
“scornful” can best be understood by its 
use in Proverbs 13:1; 15:12; 21:4. It 
describes those who are proudly self-suf- 
ficient, who hate and refuse all correc- 
tion and reproof. A good man cannot 
live at harmony with those who scorn and 
ridicule all good and holy things. 

Goodness may not be solely negative, 
but it is certainly true that in a world like 
this goodness must also be negative. 

The good man is, positively, one who 
“delights in the law of the Lord.” What 
you really like is perhaps the surest test 
of what you really are, because “delight” 
always comes from within. To the good 
man the Word“6f God (for “law” is here 
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used in its broadest sense for God’s total 
self-revelation) is not a burden, but a joy. 
He “croons over” the Scriptures, repeat- 
ing its words again and again. 

The result of his goodness (verse 3) is 
stability, beauty, and productivity. He is 
fed by a constant flow of grace (compare 
John 15), like a.palm tree planted at the 
side of a stream. He lives, grows strong 
and bears fruit. “Whatsoever he doeth” 
will reach a successful end. Neither then 
nor now would this be true, uncondition- 
ally, of material things. But all things do 
work together for good to one who learns 
dependence from adversity and gratitude 
from prosperity. 


“NoT so,” begins the Hebrew of verse 
4, not so at all is it with the wicked. Some 
have questioned this “black-white” divi- 
sion between men. But the separation is 
made on the basis of their fundamental 
attitude. In contrast to the healthy and 
fruitful fig tree, the wicked is like root- 
less, lifeless, fruitless and worthless chaff. 

This is a natural illustration for those 
who could see, on many hills, the thresh- 
ing floors where the grain and chaff were 
separated. The resulting mixture was 
thrown into the air with shovels and the 
wind carried away the light husks, while 
the heavier grain fell back upon the floor. 
The illustration tells both the character 
and the fate of the wicked. 

Seen to be worthless, without root or 
fruit, they must be condemned. The “un- 
godly” are always under a judgment that 
forecasts the final one. As Paul said much 
later (Romans 2:28-29), not all Israel is 
the real Israel, as this judgment reveals. 

In verse 6 the contrast between the two 
possibilities is sharpened to a point: The 
Lord knows the way of the righteous, 
therefore it will endure: The Lord know- 
eth not the way of the ungodly, therefore 
it will perish. 
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i ACROSS THE DESK 


Ir 1s My well-considered conclusion 
that the Reader's Digest has earned an- 
other expression of public approval by its 
publishing in an earlier issue of this year 
an excellent condensation of a magazine 
article of which the heading was “The 
High Cost of Funerals.” 

Performance of the last rites has 
reached a stage at which $1,000 is nearer 
an average than an excessive expenditure. 
Modern funerals have become commer- 
cializing of affection. “Making a burial 
distinguished by making it costly” has 
reached the stage which will justify rad- 
ical measures of correction. 

I mentioned the Digest’s article to a 
mortician friend of mine while the two 
of us were en route to a cemetery. He 
agreed that costs are too high, and stated 
that caskets can be found at prices ranging 
from one to twenty thousand dollars. I 
elicited this statement by recalling stories 
of the gangster displays which gave Chi- 
ago pre-eminence beyond imagined—let 
alone reasoned—extravagance. 

In the expensive caskets and accom- 
panying floral tributes the underworld 
gave the journalists of the Capone pistol- 
toting decade something to write about 
and to picture. Nor were the gunmen 
without a grim sort of humor. “Tell Mrs. 
X we have just shot her husband, but she 
need not worry; we are planning to give 
her late life partner a funeral of un- 
paralleled magnificence.” 


The right place for a funeral 

If I had my way, I would insist on 
having funerals in the church of which 
the deceased was a member. Maybe a 
residence or an Undertaker’s Parlors is 
proper for persons who by indifference to 
religion have lost their claim upon being 
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carried for final rites to the house on 
which assemblies for the worship of Al- 
mighty God have conferred reverence. It 
seems obvious that the borrowed furnish- 
ings of church chancels on which under- 
takers are spending more and more 
money, for which the user or users must 
in the end pay, are taken with highly 
questionable propriety from the churches. 
They are taking that which has been pro- 
cured at considerable expense. The pro- 
ceedings flavor the material with excerpts 
from the Bible and with hymns that have 
been made familiar to many of the grief- 
stricken mourners. Thereby an illusion 
of spirituality, or even of holiness, is 
created. 


Unique proclamations 

I have no intention to find needless 
fault with the conduct of most funerals. 
I know personally of morticians (to use 
a rather modern term) who seem truly 
sympathetic and eager to soften the stroke 
of death. I do not claim to know the in- 
crease in expense which might be avoided 
if the church were used. Perhaps it is 
only a small amount. But I am sure that 
the house of worship is the place in which 
to mourn and to be comforted by hear- 
ing Holy Scripture’s messages concerning 
our Lord’s redemptjon from the penalties 
of sin. 

It is in this sanctuary that the eternal 
nature of the soul is declared and sym- 
bolized. Less than assurances of divine 
love deprives Christian believers of their 
due and gives paganism a position to 
which it has no title. Let us make our 
churches the place for funerals. If cor- 
rections are needed, let the pastor and 
church council see that they are made. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


Tough Talk about Roman Catholicism 


American Freedom and Catholic Power. By Paul Blanshard. Beacon Press. 350 pages. $3.50. 
Probably Cardinal Spellman had no intention of helping the publisher sell this strongly 
anti-Catholic book. But the cardinal’s attack on Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt this summer cen- 
tered great public interest on what the Roman Catholic Church is up to. The Blanshard 


‘book has profited by the excitement. 


During August it sold close to 2,500 copies a week, and is still moving at about 2,000 


weekly. Total sales since the date of publica- 
tion (April 20) are more than 35,000. This 
is remarkable in view. of the fact that some 
normal channels of publicity were closed to 
the book owing to threats of Roman Cath- 
olic reprisal. Even the New York Times, 
the Beacon Press reports, refused to sell 
advertising space for the book. 

Roman Catholic pressure had been respon- 
sible for getting the Nation banned from 
New York City public school libraries and 
elsewhere when that magazine published the. 
Blanshard articles which have been rewritten 
to make this book. 

Mr. Blanshard has set out to show what 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in America 
has been doing with its power. “The Cath- 
olic problem,” he says, is “the matter of the 
use and abuse of power by an organization 
that is not only a church but a state within 
a state, and a state above a state.” He de- 
scribes the organization of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, centering in the pope who rules 
with supreme authority over a kingdom of 
nearly 300 million people. He explains the 
Roman Catholic theory of its relation to 
other states. 

Then comes an analysis of Roman Cath- 
olic educational undertakings and their re- 
lation to public schools and public funds. 
It was this section that made the book timely 
during the debate on the Barden bill. 

Mr. Blanshard outlines the influence of* 
the church on medical practice and laws 
governing it, particularly regarding birth 
control, sterilization, with a few words about 
Roman Catholic ideas on sex education. He 
describes the chyrch’s teaching and practice 
on marriage, divorce, and annulment. 
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A further chapter explains how Roman 
Catholic leadership applies censorship and 
boycott to keep in line the American news- 
papers and other publications, and also 
movies and radio. Mr. Blanshard presents 
numerous specific instances, clearly docu- 
mented, to sustain his various points. 

What would happen to America if the 
Roman Catholics “capture” it? Mr. Blan- 
shard asks. From assorted Roman Catholic 
writings he pieces together “amendments” 
to the U.S. Constitution which he thinks 
they would put in effect. 

Amendment One begins, “The United 
States is a Catholic Republic, and the Cath- 
olic Apostolic and Roman religion is the 
sole religion of the nation.” Public cere- 
monies of non-Catholic faiths would not be 
permitted. 

Roman Catholic writers have been highly 
vocal in recent months in denying that any 
such fate would descend on America if they 
were to win a majority. They say that their 
most representative leaders are entirely op- 
posed to union of church and state in 
America. 

The Blanshard volume is definitely hostile 
to Roman Catholicism, but usually quiet in 
tone and content with factual statements 
rather than emotional attack. Protestants, 
who are inclined to welcome a competent 
ally in their efforts to resist Roman Cath- 
olic aggression, have applauded this book. 

There is much in the book, however, that 
on second thought should make Protestants 
hesitate in their all-out approval. Blanshard’s 
fundamental thesis is that the church has no 
business in public life. Its concern should 
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be with private faith. 

Thatiis a rather familiar notion in central 
Europe today. Communist governments are 
trying to back the churches into a corner 
where they will be silent on all questions of 
public policy even though basic morality is 
involved. Blanshard and the Communists 
are alike in believing the State must have 
the decisive word in all matters of public 
importance. 

But the Blanshard book has so much im- 
portant factual data that it is high on the 
priority list of what Protestants should be 
reading. G. ELSon RUFF 

Philadelphia 


Papal Meddling 


The Vatican in World Politics. By Avro Man- 
hattan. Gaer Associates. 444 pages. $3.75. 

This is the history of Roman Catholic 
intrigue in the internal and international 
politics of the nations of modern Europe. 
There is a sketchy chapter on the United 
States and a brief but well-written chapter 
on Latin America and the Far East. But the 
author is concerned primarily with the ef- 
forts of the Vatican to destroy socialism 
and communism in Europe while it worked 
for the Roman Catholic domination of the 
continent. 

The first 60 pages present material that is 
basic and essential to an understanding of the 
Vatican’s political maneuvers. The author 
makes clear its controlling totalitarian po- 
litical principles and goals and describes in 
detail the intricate ecclesiastical organization 
through which it operates. Three hundred 
pages are then devoted to the amazing story 
of papal meddling in various countries, the 
chapters dealing with Vatican policy between 
the two world wars, Spain and the civil war, 
Italy and fascism, Germany and Hitler, 
World War U, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Belgium, France, and Russia. 

Although the author’s socialist and anti- 
clerical sympathies are evident, his narrative 
is factual and dispassionate. He is more 
judge than prosecutor. He makes extensive 
and telling use of pertinent quotations, 
many of them hitherto unavailable to the 
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public. Mr. Manhattan’s restraint and ob- 


jectivity make his conclusions the more 
alarming. The reader is left with no doubt 
that in the delicate and dangerous interna- | 
tional situation of the immediate future the | 
Roman Catholic Church “will continue the 


patient process of machination and counter- 
machination. It will employ artfulness, 


daring, diplomacy, religion, intrigue—and_ 
all the armory of great nations bent on ex-— 


panding their dominion abroad.” 


Because of its fear and hatred of com-. 
munism and its distrust of democracy the 
Vatican deliberately helped Franco, Mus- > 


solini, Hitler, and other fascist dictators to 
power. Hitler was welcomed as the de- 
fender of Christendom against Russia. Now 
feigning a great love for democracy, the 


papacy will again resort to every stratagem - 


to hasten the outbreak of a third world war 


as a people’s crusade against the godless 


soviet power. 


A careful study of papal intrigue in recent 


decades will assist Americans in a realistic 
interpretation of current developments. In 
the second world war the United States 
naively bestowed great trust in one total- 
itarian power in seeking victory over an- 
other. The consequences have been keenly 
disappointing. History can be tragically re- 
peated if the United States confides similarly 


in the Vatican in a holy war against Russia. | 


This book is not without defects. The au- 
thor underestimates the menace of material- 
istic communism. His style is uneven in 
quality. He should be more careful and 
consistent in citing the sources of quotations. 
The index’ is. too brief and inadequate. 

In spite of such weaknesses, however, the 
authenticity of the contents and the im- 
portance of the subject make this a book to 
be warmly recommended. It can be read 
profitably by all persons reasonably con- 


» versant with current history as presented .in 


the news magazines. It should be required 
reading for pastors and laymen prone to 


refer to international affairs or to Roman 


Catholicism in sermons and addresses. 
WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


The Lutheran 


Ivory Tower | 
Wittenberg College will 


hjot-be an “ivory tower” 


aem for the first time Sept. 
2 (see cut). 

He stressed the college’s 
-) esponsibilities as part of the 
arger communities sur- 
rounding it and the smaller 
}communities with which it is 
associated. He declared: 

“It must, first of all, be a 
community related to other 
communities. It must be a 
part, tightly tied, to the 
larger community, to the 
world, to our nation, to our 
city. It should never be a 
community set apart. The 
‘ivory tower’ concept never 
won wide favor in America 
because it was fundamen- 
tally wrong. And the col- 
lege, moreover, should have 

a relatedness to smaller 

communities—to the church, 

and to the home. 

“Likemindedness, too, 
should be a mark of this 
college community. We 
come with common aims, 
common purposes, common 
aspirations. We are not 
alike, to be sure. That is 
good. But our similarities 
are greater than our differ- 
ences. And we are here be- 
cause together we seek 
growth—mental growth, 
spiritual growth, esthetic, 
social and physical growth. 

“A third characteristic of 
the good college"“Community 
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must be its capacity for 
sharing. That, too, is a must 
if college is a community. 
For community does not 
mean, as is often supposed, 
a small society confined 
within walls, but it- comes 
from ‘munia,’ the Latin for 


and should mean a 
group of people who share 
together the rights, the priv- 


gifts, 


ileges, the responsibilities, 
and all gifts within the so- 
ciety they have formed.” 


1,400 at Chio State 


Student service in South- 
ern Ohio is strengthened this 
fall by the addition of Miss 
Mildred Schaulkhauser, for- 
merly student worker at the 
University of South Caro- 
lina, to the Lutheran Stu- 


‘dent Center at Ohio State 


University, Columbus, as- 
sisting Pastor Robert Boett- 
ger. Fourteen hundred Lu- 
therans are again expected 
in the 23,000 enrollment. 
This fall the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, is 
opening a student center one 
block beyond the four-year- 


CAMPUS 


old center sponsored by the 
National Lutheran Council 
Student Service Commis- 
sion, and is placing a full- 
time pastor in charge. 

At Miami University and 
Western College for Women, 
Student Pastor James Bald- 
win is proceeding with con- 
struction of Luther House 
chapel, seating .100 and 
costing $10,000. 


Midland Beginning 
With a senior class of 67 
(12 more than the senior 
enrollment last year) Mid- 
land College officials are 
looking forward to having a 
list of graduates at 1950 
Commencement longer than 
at any recent year-end. 
Enrollment also is setting 
a record in another way. A 
total of 57 men students are 
preparing for the ministry, 
all but two or three of these 
being Lutherans. (Normally, 
the number of pre-theolog- 
ical students ranges below 
50.) This group does not 
include a large number of 
women students who are 
preparing for missionary, 
religious education, pastoral 
secretary, deaconess and 
other religious careers. 
The initial enrollment at 
Midland College of 422 dur- 
ing the first three official 
days of registration con- 
tinues to gain. President 
William P. Hieronymus es- 
timates that it will reach 435. 
As has been the case in 
recent years, men outnum- 
ber women students by a 
ratio of three to two. 
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PERSONS 


CHAPLAIN STREVIG 


. overseas duty 


Strevig fo Germany 
Chaplain John R. Strevig, 


officer in charge of statistics 
and reports in the Chief of 
Chaplains Office in the Pen- 
tagon Building, Washington, 
D. C., is currently preparing 
for assignment to Germany. 

He completed his tour of 
duty at the Pentagon and 
reported Sept. 15 to Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., for processing 
overseas. 

A native of Hanover, Pa., 
he is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and Seminary. 
Following ordination in 
1936, he served pastorates 
in Thomas, Abbottstown, 
East Berlin, Pa., and Balti- 
more, Md. He received his 
appointment to the Chaplain 
Corps in December 1941. 

He saw service in the 
North African theater, took 
up his Washington post in 
August 1945. 


Welcome Home 
Pastor Quentin Garman’s 


summer was a busy one. As 
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director of Camp Yolijwa, 
he had led many devotional 
periods, discussion groups 
and treasure hunts in the 
mountains of California. 

Putting aside all thought 
of the outdoors, he returned 
to San Diego late last month 
in time for a farewell dinner 
members of his Christ 
Church were giving to Sum- 
mer Assistant James Young- 
quist. There, everything went 
well. Mr. Youngquist re- 
ceived overnight luggage and 
numerous other gifts. 

The dinner completed, the 
toastmaster handed the Gar- 
mans a note, explained that 
the congregation had 
planned a “treasure hunt” as 
part of the homecoming. Out 
across a portion of Pacific 
Beach went the pastor, his 
wife and_ three-year-old 
Wally. The trail was wind- 
ing and complicated, finally 
wound up back on the Christ 
Church patio. 

There, in the first mo- 
ment of amazement (see cut 
page 38) the Garmans re- 
alized the “why” of the hunt: 
a new four-door sedan. 

After the initial surprise, 
the pastor and his family 
were escorted to the parson- 
age where members had pre- 
viously -completely redec- 
orated the interior, stocked 
the shelves with canned 


goods, and placed fresh 
meats and vegetables in the 
refrigerator. 


Said Pastor Garman after- 
wards, “It was truly a hum- 
bling experience and the 
thoughts and good wishes of 


the congregation made aw 
joy complete!” 


Fremont Mayor 
Mayor Carl F. Olson of 


Fremont, Neb., has anothe 
job—Director of Develop: 
ment for Midland College. | 

Mayor of the Nebrask 
community since last April” 
Mr. Olson will fill the pos® 
recently created by Midlane 
President W. P. Hieronymus 
while performing his munic- 
ipal duties. 

His duties with Midland 
will be largely of a financial 
promotional nature, and 
mostly in the field. He will 
endeavor to increase the col- 
lege’s income by personal 
contacts with present and 
prospective donors. Much 
of his work also will involve 
liaison with synod officials 
and pastors. This latter 
function will assume even 
greater importance during 


the late fall and winter, as 
the church’s Christian 
Higher Education Year ap- 
peal (CHEY) is effectuated 
basis, 


on a continent-wide 


DIRECTOR JOHANNESEN 


. .. for five years 
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IOWAN LOWE 


. . elevated 


with the denomination’s 
seven synods in the 16-state 
Western Area undertaking 
to raise $360,000 as their 
quota of the $6,000,000 for 
14 colleges and nine theo- 
logical seminaries. 


lowa Leaquer 
When lowa Synod Luther 


Leaguers met at Lake Oko- 
boji in late August, they 
elected officers for the next 
year. 

President for the up-com- 
ing term is Andrean Lowe, 
student at St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., a resident 
of Davenport. Miss Lowe 
served last year as secretary 
of the synodical league (see 
cut above). 


Director Resigns 
Richard Johannesen, di- 


rector of the Iowa Synod 
Bible Camp for the past five 
years, resigned his post at 
the conclusion of the ses- 
sions this summer. 

Mr. Johannesen is a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Church, 
Davenport, low (see cut 
opposite). 
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Briefly Speaking 


Pastor and Mrs. W. A. Mehlenbacher of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, were guests of two members of their 
Trinity Church during a 9,000-mile tour this summer. 
An equally pleasant surprise greeted their return 
home: the first floor of the parsonage had been 
completely redecorated and the congregation had 
agreed to launch an ambitious building program! 
When Philadelphia Pastor Carl Moyer accepted a 

call to a ULCA church in Richmond, Calif., his new 
members advised him his street address would be 
“Panhandle Boulevard.” That was before the city coun- 
cil of Richmond changed it to Carlson Boulevard. 
Pastor Moyer admits he likes the change! 

When members of the Chester (Va.) Council of 
Church Women recently decided to visit all new- 
comers to their community, they were ‘stumped as 
to how to obtain the names of such persons. Then 
the milkman said he would help; now officers of 
the council frequently find slips of paper under their 
milk bottles listing the new arrivals who have or- 
dered dairy products, 

Peter and Pat are two small boys, of nearly the 
same age, who live at Tabitha Home in Lincoln, Nebr. 
Recently, their pastor was preaching to them on the 
last chapter of St. John. After the clergyman had 
repeated the text, “Peter, feed my sheep!” several 
times, Pat was seen glancing at Peter in new-found 
admiration. Finally, he looked up at his housemother 
and said, “What does He want me to do?” 

A look at the treasury balance at St. Andrew's 
Church, Philadelphia, convinced Pastor J. Elmer 
Tice and his councilmen that little was there for 
supply pastors during the pastor's August vacation, 
Councilman Jack Hoops had a solution; he recorded 
two sermons by the pastor on his wire recorder, 
played them back on two Sundays to members of 
the congregation while the Tices vacationed. 

A four-year-old miss’s habit of frowning disturbed 
her mother who advised “Don't frown, darling, that’s 
naughty!” Next Sunday morning, mother and daugh- 
ter sat in the pew listening to the sermon, Speaking 
intently to put over a point, the Virginia Synod pastor 
frowned noticeably at the congregation. Looking up 
at her mother, the little girl said, “Mommy, is Pastor 
being naughty?” 


“ CALIFORNIA 
Luther Leaguers Meet Labor Day 


SAN FrRaNcisco—Building their program 
on the sentiments of the first stanza of their 
convention hymn, Living with Jesus, the 
Luther League of California held its annual 
convention in St. John’s Church, Sacramento, 
over Labor Day. 

The pre-convention rally featured a pro- 
gram conducted by the Rev. Robert Romeis. 
The Rev. Paul Wolpert of First Church 
sounded the “keynote.” Another address 
was given by the Rev. William Ducker, as- 
sociate secretary of the Luther League of 
America. His topic was “Life through De- 
cision.” 

Discussion groups on such subjects as 
friends and companions, home and marriage, 
faith and doctrine, church and community 
were held. 

The banquet was well attended. Synodical 
Advisor Clarence F. Crouser acted as master 
of ceremonies. The address on “Life through 
Action” was given by the Rev. Konrad Koos- 
mann, president of the ALC’s Pacific district. 


MOMENT OF SURPRISE 


. Garmans' new car (see Persons) 
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‘NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Three ; 
Crouser, the Rev. Robert Romeis, and Pas 


services Sunday featured Pasto 


tor Ducker. 


At a candlelight service newly electe 
officers were installed by Synodical Advis 
Theodore Youngquest. President, Benjami 
Torres, Jr., of Santa Monica; vice presiden 
Jane Titlow, San Diego; recording secreta 
Barbara Berry, Glendale; corresponding sec: 
retary, Arlene Laarveld, Sacramento; trea 
urer, Jim Stubchaer, San Monica. Next yea 
the convention will be held in Faith Churc 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


CHOOSING as nearly as possible a half) 
way point, both conferences of the Californie) 
Synod will meet simultaneously in Fresno. 
Oct. 11-12. This is deemed wise because o¥ 
the necessity of discussing several items im 
which both are involved. The matter of the 
proposed theological seminary to be located 
in Berkeley and opened next year, and the 
related matter of Christian Higher Educa. 
tion Year, are high in the agenda of both 
conferences. The extra cost in transporta~ 
tion will be fully offset by time saved ir 
discussion. The sound motion picture, The 
Difference, will be ready to show at this 
joint meeting. 

Dr. Epwarp J. MArrson, institutional 
chaplain of the Northern California Welfare 
Council, was elected department chaplain of 
the American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, at Long Beach in August. 

Grace CuHuRCH, Richmond, is making 
plans for its 25th anniversary. Included is 
the dedication of a new parsonage which is 
now nearing completion. Pastor and Mrs. 
Bonker spent their vacation at the Lutheran 
Bible Camp in the Santa Cruz Mountains 
where he taught a class for young people. 

A large crowd of people from this vicinity 
attended a picnic on the grounds of this 
recently purchased camp on Labor Day. 
Speaker was Dr. N. M. Yivisaker, who is 
heading a campaign to finance the under- 
taking. 

Tue Rev. F. H. BarTect has resigned as 
pastor of St. James’ Church in Richmond. 


a) 
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ne Rev. Carl Moyer of Philadelphia has 
sen called to succeed him. 
W. E. CROUSER 


MINNESOTA 
orthwestern Seminary Sets Record 


A STUDENT BODY numbering 68, the largest 
J. its history, greeted the faculty of North- 
(vestern Seminary Sept. 13 at the chapel 
Jervice. Dr. Paul H. Roth, president, gave 
e opening address. 

Tue Rey. H. J. Motz-Kus has been com- 
yelled to relinquish his work temporarily at 
illings, Mont., because of ill health. Pastor 
>aul Gerberding is attending to the mission 
hintil Nov. 1. 

THe Rev. PAUL OBENAUF has accepted a 
call to Wooddale Church, Minneapolis, ef- 
ective Oct. 15. The parish has been vacant 
since January when the Rev. H. J. Motz-kus 
resigned to become field missionary of the 
Synod of the Northwest. Pastor Obenauf 
comes to Minneapolis from St. John’s 
‘Church, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

AFTER AN ABSENCE of six months, due to 
illness, Pastor Erlin W. Rabe returns to the 
pulpit of Epiphany Church, Minneapolis. 

Pastor Cart W. FAGERLIN and members 
of St. John’s Church, Mound, Minn., are re- 
joicing over the successful completion of a 
drive for funds to enlarge their church and 
parish house. Construction will begin in the 
early spring of 1950. 


September 18 was a red-letter day for 
Faith-Lilac Way Church, Robbinsdale, when 
_ its new $35,000 edifice at 5530 Rockford 
' Road was dedicated. The building is the 
first unit of a larger church the six-year-old 
congregation plans to build. The Rev. Paul 
Bishop, president of synod, addressed the 
congregation and officiated at the dedica- 
tion. In six years Pastor Harvey C. Seebach 
discovered the field, brought the congrega- 
tion into being, established it and now ded- 
icates this new house of worship. 


Tue Rev. Louis BE. Uxricn, JR., was in- 
stalled youth pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Minneapolis, Sept. 18. Dr. Paul H. Roth, 
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NEW MOUNTAINEER AMERICANS 


A year ago, the family of Peteris Berzin was one 
of many such Latvian groups in a German DP 
camp; today, they are becoming adjusted to 
their new life in St. Clara, W. Va. While three 
boys are still captives of the Russians, the other 
six (see cut above) were sponsored by Frank 
M. Hinter, Mountaineer farmer and timberman, 
who has nothing but high praise for his group 
of New Americans. Mr. Berzin hopes to have 
his own farm, to "till my own soil within five 
years." Lutherans in Krustpils, Latvia, in 1940, 
they have transferred their membership to St. 
Johannes Church in St. Clara, worship there 
regularly 


president of Northwestern Seminary, deliv- 
ered the sermon and performed the installa- 
tion. Mr. Ulrich is a graduate of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College and Northwestern 
Lutheran Seminary. The Rev. John Rilling 
is pastor of the congregation. 

The Synod of the Northwest is seeking 
out a parsonage in Minneapolis for President 
Paul Bishop. So the executive committee 
decided at its September meeting. 

Tue Rev. J. W. SPANN was installed as 
pastor of the Goodhue-Zumbrota parish on 
Aug. 21. Redeemer and St. Luke’s were 
formerly served by the Rev. Paul L. Roth, 
now pastor of Trinity, Kenosha, Wis. . . . 
THe Rev. Roperr Rorw has accepted the 
call of St. Paul’s Church, Red Wing, Minn. 
On Feb. 2, 1947, Pastor Roth was commis- 
sioned a missionary to India. Returning from 
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India in September 1948 he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in Augustana College in Rock 
Island, Ill., where has served until the pres- 
ent time. . . . THE REV. TREVOR SANDNESS 
is now pastor of St. John’s Church, Lakeville, 
Minn. Formerly he was assistant to Dr. 
A. A. Zinck. He entered on his new work 
Sept. 1. ... Dr. A. C. M. AHLEN installed 
the Rev. Berton Schaller as pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Mahtomedi, Aug. 21. 
Many had hoped and prayed that the Lu- 
theran students at the University of Minne- 
sota might be able soon to sing the lines 
from Luther's hymn ‘we are not divided, all 
one body we" with great gusto at one Lu- 
theran Student Center. All efforts, however, 
by officers of the Twin City Lutheran Stu- 
dent Foundation and pastors of National 
Lutheran Council churches to have Lutheran 
students’ activities at the Student Center 
have failed. The Missouri Lutheran Church 
recently laid the cornerstone for a $250,000 
Student Center and parsonage. The service 
high-lighted a convention of Missouri pas- 
tors of this area at which gathering "'co- 
operation" with other Lutheran bodies was 
the theme. Of 6,000 Lutheran students on 
the campus about 500 noted on preference 
cards "Missouri Lutheran." 


Editor of THE LUTHERAN G. Elson Ruff 
was the main speaker at meetings of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of the North- 
west Sept. 20-21 at Salem Church, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 


Fuglsang-Damgaard, primate of the Church) 


On Sept. 22 Dr. A. C. M. Ahlen was im 
stalled full-time professor at Northwestern 


porary Problems.” The Rev. George B. Mc! 
Creary, president of the board of director 
of the seminary, conducted the installation! 

PAUL LUTHER WETZLE 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Danish Bishop Visits Empire State 


BUFFALO—Early last month Bishop Hany 


of Denmark, paused briefly in Buffalo anc 
Niagara Falls while touring America for the 
first time. His visit was for two reasons—tc 
inspect the Holy Spirit window in the chance | 
of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, and to sat- 
isfy a “boyhood longing” to see Niagara 
Falls. ‘ 

The bishop viewed the chancel windows 
of Holy Trinity Church with deep emotion 
and appreciation, for portrayed in the Holy 
Spirit panel among great Christian martyrs 
was the figure of Kaj Munk, the Danish pas- 
tor slain by the Nazis in 1944’for denouncing 
their policies. Dr. Ralph W. Loew, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, received the inspira- 
tion for the memorial while a guest of the 
bishop in 1947 after attending the Lutheran 
World Federation meeting in Sweden. 


After being part of the 
Beeville-T y nan parish, 
Texas, for a number of 
years, members of Peace 
Church, Beeville, have 
decided to become a 
separate pastorate, have 
called the Rev. F. C. H. 
Scholz. The church was 
dedicated last fall 
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»w national LSA officers include: back row, 
ger Gobbel (ULCA), Gettysburg Seminary; 
Horlyn Smith (Augustana), Sioux Falls, S$. D.; 
d Milton Nelson, lowa State College; front 
w, Allen Read, University of Washington, 
rattle; and Grace Adolphson (ULCA), Witten- 
erg College. Gobbel is vice president; Miss 


dolphson is secretary of the group 


Accompanying the Bishop and Mrs. Fugl- 
sang-Damgaard were Dr. Alfred K. Jensen, 
president of the Danish Lutheran Church of 
America, and Mrs. Jensen. It was Dr. Jensen 
who related the courageous manner in which 
the Danish primate served his church. Said 
Dr. Jensen, "The bishop was a hub of re- 
sistance, going underground three times." 

. As the Fuglsang-Damgaards stood 

reverently before majestic Niagara Falls, 
their mood of silent awe reflected the con- 
summation of a long-desired hope. 
As everything was in readiness for the 
church-wide effort in Evangelism, the Rev. 
Donald R. Pichaske, area chairman, rejoiced 
in the fact that “almost 100 per cent co- 
operation” was in evidence by all the area 
congregations. 

CHEY GETS UNDER Way with the appoint- 
ment of the following committee of laymen 
and pastors to serve in the Western Confer- 
ence: Gerhard A. Ellestad, Pastors J. Sahner 
Blank, John G. Fleck, Martin J. Hoeppner, 
Franklin L. Jensen, Elmer G. Schaertel and 
Arthur H. Schmoyer. These men joined the 
complete Synodical Committee for an initial 
meeting at the Church House early in Sep- 
tember. 

THE Rev. FRANKLIN L. JENSEN was re- 
cently installed as associate pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Buffalo. The charge to the 
pastor was given by the pastor’s father, Dr. 
Christian P. Jensen, for 25 years pastor of 
Zion Church, Syracuse. The charge to the 
congregation was delivered by Dr. Ralph 
W. Loew, Holy Trinity Church pastor. The 
Rev. Hermann B. Miller, pastor of Grace 
Church, North Tonawanda, and vice pres- 
ident of the Western Conference, performed 
the act of installation. 

FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 
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OHIO 
Stoughton Installation Oct. 22 


Dayron—Southern Ohio has its eyes cen- 
tered on Wittenberg College these days. 
There on Oct. 22 Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
will be inaugurated as its eighth president, 
succeeding Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, president 
since 1920, 

Several thousand visitors are expected to 
attend the three-day program. Official dele- 
gates are expected from colleges, universities 
and learned societies. President Franklin 
Clark Fry will be the speaker at the in- 
augural dinner, Dr. Stoughton at the in- 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M, NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M, 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A, Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


auguration itself. The latter exercises will 
be presided over by Judge Charles B. Zim- 
‘ merman of the Ohio Supreme Court, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 

Dr. Stoughton greeted his student body 
for the first time at the college opening on 
Sept. 12. 


STAIDED 


GLASS 
B.F.BIEHL 


J? REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, NJ. 


HANDWORK 
REALLY TEACHES 


Children learn best by doing. Standard’s com- 
p< line of handwork sets and books present 
iblical events and teachings of Jesus. New 
books below are different, instructive, crea- 
tive, entertaining. 
BIBLE PEOPLE CUT-OUTS: Six 10x 14” 
sheets of pictures for assembling Bible 
scenes. Price C000... ccs dececesseseoue $1 
HOW BIBLE CHILDREN LIVED: Book 
of 29 outline coloring drawings describe 
everyday life of Bible times. Price each. .25¢ 
I LEARN ABOUT GOD and I LEARN 
ABOUT JESUS: Each a coloring book and 
cut-out in one. Child sticks pictures on out- 
line, colors the background; no pasting. 
Ee reer oe Eee 
See at your book store, or send for circular. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 East Central Parkway Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_call a pastor of their own and become a self 


Word has come from the Knubel-Mil 
Lecture committee that Columbus has bee}. 
tentatively set as a date for the 1950 lectu 

- to be given by Dr. Oscar W. Carlson « 
Baltimore, on Feb. |-2. Pastors Russel 
Olson, Columbus; K. Jay Bishop, Springfiel 
and Andrew Schilling, Lancaster, have bee 
appointed as a committee on arrangemen 


WHEN Pastor PAuL H. WEIHL left thy 
Osborn parish Aug. 15 to accept a call fi 
St. Paul’s Church, Temperance, Mich., hi 
reported that in his ministry of 12 years thi 
Brandt congregation had paid off a deb 
purchased a parsonage, and was ready t 


supporting congregation. At St. Mark” 
Church, Osborn, communing membershiy 
increased from 118 to 318; benevolenc: 
contributions from $488 to $3,881; curren 
expense contributions from $2,300 te} 
$11,000. 

AT VANDALIA PARISH Arthur H. Fabiay 
was installed Aug. 28 by Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander. 

Westwoop CuHuRCH, Dayton, has adde«' 
its fifth departmental chapel, put it inte 
service Sept. 18. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Springfield, has ded 
icated a children’s chapel and nursery cente» 
in memory of Mrs. Ida Florence Driscoll 
Amplification from the church auditoriun® 
permits the room to be used as a nursery 
during church services. 

EIGHT HUNDRED went in a caravan from St 
John’s Church, Springfield, to the Oesterler 
Home grounds recently for a homecoming: 
and picnic. Plans were announced for a new 
parish house to be erected next to the church 


On Oct. I, Dr. E. Clyde Xander, mission: 
ary superintendent of the Synod of Ohio 
became associate pastor of First English 
Church, Columbus, with special responsibil. 
ities in the field of community evangelism. 
pastoral work, building, property needs. 

A BEQUEST OF $26,200 is to come to 
Oesterlen Home from the estate of Mrs. 
Bessie M. Hax of Springfield, a member of 
Fourth Church. This is 80 per cent of the 
estate. This fund is to be a perpetual fund, 
to be known as the Bessie M. Hax fund for 
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ye comfort and happiness of little children 
f Oesterlen Home in memory of Mrs, 
amelia S. Fickensher, L. Maude Fickensher, 
Albert L. Hax. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


OHIO 
anWert Lutherans Receive $12,500 


ToLtepo—Good news was received by 
members of St. Mark’s Church, Van Wert, 
recently, when a bequest of $10,256 was an- 
nounced from the Harvey estate. With it 
came title to a 120-acre farm. 

In addition, the congregation was re- 
cipient of $1,300 from the Lewis W. Rucklos 
estate, an additional $1,000 went for invest- 
ment in missionary causes. 

These cash amounts and the income of 
the farm have been set aside by the church 
council for the building fund. 


fers protection 


now available on 
Youth’s Bible 
(1232),  Teacher’s 
Bible (163Z) and 
Pocket Testament 
(64PZ). 


SINCE 1863 


TRADE MARK 


National sis.es 


Wherever Bibles are Sold 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


A Senior U.L.C.A. College 


Begins its ninety-third year of service to 


Church and State 


For catalog and folder, write, 


James C. Kinard, President 
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Newberry, S. C. 
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THe ALL-LUTHERAN Pastoral Association 
met Sept. 19 in St. Petri Church. In addition 
to the regular exegesis, the relationship to 
the “Council of Churches” was discussed. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL plans have 
been completed. The school will be held at 
St. Paul’s Church. The following courses are 
being offered: Sunday School Administra- 
tion, Visual Education, How to Teach, Youth 
Work, Missionary Education, Church Ad- 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies, Ete. 

Catalog free on request 

The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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Cncnas Gracin 


= 
You can observe Christ's birthday with appropri- 
ate reverence as well as with good cheer. Your 
friends will appreciate receiving your “Sunshine 
Line” Christ-honoring greetings! They always radiate 
the true spirit of Christmas! Chri 


! entered sen- 
timents and selected Bible text 


n are combined 
With unique and original artistry, A superb value 
—expressly for the discriminating religious trade. 


YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 
has the LIES 5a />, “4 


America’s Favorite Scripture-Text 
Christmas Cards 
No.68549 21 beautiful Bible-Text Cards, with envelopes price $1.00 
No. 8339 Ten large Scripture-Text Folders, with envelopes only 60c 


Marner Gress 


GREETING CARDS 
OF DISTINCTION 


ministration, Church Missionary Work, an 
Family Life. 
St. John's Church, Stony Ridge, held th 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of th 
parish house on Sept. 18. The entire in: 
debtedness has been met. This congregatio 
has one of the finest rural educational units 

in the state. A thank offering of $1,000 wil 
be a gift to the mission congregation tha 
the Rev. Dwight Miley is serving. 

OtiveT CuuRCH, relocating near Sylvania_ 
laid the cornerstone of its building Sept. 18. 

EVANGELISM received a strong impetus or 
Sept. 16 in the area meeting at Stony Ridge 
Guiding personality was Pastor Dale Lecht- 
dJeighter and two area leaders. Fifty pastors} 
present were most enthusiastic. Chief speak~] 
ers were Pastor Theodore Stellhorn and 
Ewald Berger. 

ADVANCE PREPARATION at Augsburg 
Church (a house-to-house survey of approx- 
imately three square miles with about 4,000) 
cards) revealed over 500 unchurched. Sixty 
members of the congregation have enlisted! 
for visitation. This fine response is due 
largely to the fact that all have been readers 
of THE LUTHERAN. F. E. STROBEL 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
ToTaL oF 148 children were enrolled in 
‘the daily vacation Bible school sponsored 
‘oy Pastor Leonard Good in the Nuremberg 
Parish. For two weeks a 45-mile round trip 
was made by a parish-hired bus (see cut) 
to gather children from the neighboring 
communities of Zion Grove, Girard Manor, 
Sheppton, Oneida and Brandonville. For 
many of these children it was the first time 


they had been given an opportunity to attend 
DVBS. 


Central Penn Holds Youth Retreat 


PHILADELPHIA—The first Lutheran Youth 
Weekend Retreat sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia district of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod was held at Camp Dwight near Down- 


ingtown, Sept. 10 and 11. Theme for the 
weekend was “God in My Life.” Dean was 
the Rev. Frederick L. Fritsch, Manoa. 

The Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, associate 


“~/P IIIGHLANO, SLL/NO/S 


STAND FOR HIGHEST QUALITY! 


The PIPE ORGAN world-famous 
for its complete excellence...Send 
for details, Dept. LU 


October 5, 


MAumpS} AND REMEMBERED 
Send a Christmas Greeting with a Christian 
Message of Cheer for the wn 
The new 1950 designs are truly ‘‘witnesses with 
a message.” Unexcelled artistry and quality com- 
bined with appropriate Bible Theme Thoughts and 


Scripture Verses make them the outstanding 
\ religious calendars for 1950. 


FIVE Sallman PICTURES of CHRIST in COLOR 


Your name imprinted Free on 100 or more cal- 
' endars. Only $13.00 for 100, envelopes included. 


Ask for calendar circular No. 309 ulustrating 
_ five choice pictures of Christ and giving full 
NI schedule of quantity prices. 


Y eS eS 


Products of Distinction 
1949 ~ 4 


secretary of the Parish and Church School 
Board, challenged the youth at sunset ves- 
pers, on “What Happens When Man Plays 
God’s Role.” At campfire he spoke further 
on the theme, telling the young people “What 


a 
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the wide aneh. rat Show you 
church appointtents we produce 


FOR COMPLETE cetto¢ sexp ry 
SUDBURY BRAss Gogps co. 


65 SUDBURY STREET, Boston 14, Mass.’ 
3 2 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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y 


ORDER BENTLEY & SIMON GOWNS 
Through 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Happens When God Plays His Own Role.” 
Sunday started with morning watch. After 


breakfast Sunday school was taught by Sister | 
Olivette Roth and the Rev. H. Raymond | 


Jones. Pastor Reese spoke on "Obstacles i in 
God's Path.” 
During afternoon session, Alvin . 


Schaediger, former president of the Luther | 
League of America, spoke to the group on. 
“The Two Eyes of Life Service.” The group” 
then divided into three discussion groups: 
(1) full-time service for women, led by 
Sister Olivette; (2) full-time service for men,” 
led by the Rev. Marcus L. Otterbein; (3) ~ 
serving the church while engaged in secular 
occupations, Mr. Schaediger. The groups 
came together again to hear Mr. Schaediger } 
speak on “Making the Youth Program in 
Your Church Count.” 

At closing Sunset Vespers, Pastor Reese 
spoke on “God in My Life.” 

This weekend retreat. was a top event, a 
thrilling experience for youth who attended. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Gettysburg Pastor Travels Incognito 


YorK—A Methodist pastor of a Gettys- 
burg congregation traveled incognito this 
past summer in order to find the ordinary 
man’s philosophy of life. 

For three weeks, he associated with people 
in slums, in colleges, and in all other walks 
of life. What he discovered, appalled him. 
His findings will be the subject of sermons 
this fall and winter. 

The Rev. Floyd A. Carroll’s questions 
were largely about religion in general, Com- 
munism and socialized medicine. 

THe Rev. Epwarp S. Frey, pastor, and 
Trinity Church, Lemoyne, will be host to the 
annual meeting of conference Oct. 25. Ses- 
sions featuring CHEY start at 10 A.M. 

Mrs. GouLpD WickeEy, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Women’s League of Gettys- 
burg College, was guest speaker at the 25th 
anniversary meeting of the Hanover chapter 
of the league Sept. 16 in St. Mark’s Church. 

THE REV. ROBERT Cart has accepted the 
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Il of the New Franklin charge and as- 
med his duties this month. 

Mrs. CuiTose KisHt, wife of the president 
‘the Lutheran Church of Japan, is visiting 
ynference this fall. She will speak in York. 
York district Luther League convention 
ill be held Nov. 12 in Grace Church, Red 
ion. PAUL LEVI FOULK 


DECEASED 


Johannes Deutschlander 
The Rev. Johannes Deutschlander, retired 
vastor living in Cleveland, Ohio, died Sept. 
. He was 68. 

Born in Schellenberg, Germany, in 1881, 
ae was educated in Bruckenthal College and 
Seminary, ordained in 1911 in Hermann- 
stadt. He came to the United States in 1923, 
was received by the Pittsburgh Synod where 
he organized and served St. Paul’s Church, 
Farrell, Pa. Later he organized a Cleveland 
church, served as pastor of Teutsch Church 
until the time of his retirement in 1948. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Marie 
Bonfert Deutschlander; three sons,, John H., 
Lutheran pastor currently serving the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in Europe, Gerhard, 
and Henry, and a daughter, Mrs. Marianne 
Jensen and 12 grandchildren, as well as two 
brothers. 

The funeral service was conducted Sept. 


TUOREREEETT TEEPE 


OF HYMNS 
New | WE LOVE 
1949 5 Ca 
ENLARGED 
EDITION Wau 


F Margaret $i ‘ i 3 % 2 
Radin Aart behind such all time favorites, as “America The Beauti- 


ful,” “Silent Night,” “Lead On, O King Eternal.” 


A church leader writes, ‘‘The book, ‘Stories of Hymns 
We Love’ received and I am so delighted with it that 
I am enclosing $5.00 for 4 more. I know of nothing 
finer for gifts to my sons and daughters and their families. Thank you.’ 


3 in Teutsch Memorial Church, Cleveland, 
by Pastors Gustav A. Voellm, William Wel- 
ther, and John Foisel. Burial was in Sunset 
Memorial cemetery, Cleveland. 


It?s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


SMMC 


Stories of Hymns 
We Love 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 
Best known and richest treasury of hymn stories—-NEW 
ENLARGED. You will thrill to the heart-warming stories 


MORE STORIES—COVER 400 YEARS—ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY 


Order today This beautiful book opens to your understanding the hearts and souls of in- 
through your spired hymn writers and composers. Delights young and old. 


bookstore or 
direct from eo 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
October 5, 1949 


Publishers ot 
THE BOOK OF LIFE 


Richly bound in two colors, beautifully printed at $1.25. 


1018 S. Wabash, Dept. TL, Chicago 5 
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| To inform... <To inspire 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


twee 
STEWARDSHIP 


MODERN 
STORIES 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY. 
SALT OF THE EARTH... 
AND NOW I SEE 


STORIES |= 


Rental 
NO GREATER POWER 
WOMAN TO REMEMBER 
PRODIGAL SON 
RICH YOUNG RULER 
STEPHEN, CHRISTIAN MARTYR 6 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR 


Study guides for 
all films are 

10¢ each or 
$2.10 for set 

of over 25! 


Cathedral 
FPilms ...« 


‘Harkins. Burial was in Leesville, N. Y. 
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Edwin Dingman 

The Rey. Edwin Dingman, retired pastoi}y 
living in High Point, N. C., died Sept. 
He was 82. 

Educated at Hartwick Seminary, he wai), 
ordained in 1892. He organized Bethan’ 
Church, West Hoboken, N. J., served su 
sequently in West Camp and Fayette, N. Y.}! 
Oberlin, Tannersville, Snydertown (Centr 
County, Pa.), and Snydertown (Northumber 
land County), Pa. 4 

Surviving are four nephews and nieces. 

The funeral service was conducted at St 
John’s Church, Snydertown, by the Rev. C 
Richard Shumaker and the Rev. John N 


Floyd B. Lingle 

The Rev. Floyd Bost Lingle, pastor of St 
Paul’s Church, Strasburg, Va., died July 23) 
He was S58. 

A native of Rowan County, N. C., Pastow 
Lingle was educated at: Mount Pleasant Col- 
legiate Institute, Newberry College anc 
Southern Seminary. He served pastorates ir: 
Spencer, N. C., and Strasburg. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Annie Cooper 
Lingle; a daughter, Jane Elizabeth; and three 
sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted at St 
Paul’s Church by President J. Luther Mauney: 
of the Virginia Synod, assisted by Pastors: 
W. E. Eisenberg, R. Homer Anderson, Johr 
P. Derrick, and John Fray. Burial was in 
Salisbury, N. C. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD } 
POOLE, DONALD R. From Messiah Church. | 
Wesleyville, Pa. To Board of American Mis: | 
sions project at Albany, Ga. Dianna Apts., 
Albany. | 


NEW YORK SYNOD 

KUHNLE, HOWARD A. From Transfiguration | 

Church, Rochester, N. Y. To Redeemer 

Church, Binghamton, N. Y. 22 Laurel Ave. | 

MOHR, JOSEPH B. From St. John's Church, 

Fullerton, Pa. To St. Paul's Church, Flatlands, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3701 Ave. |, Brooklyn. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD 
‘UMP, WILLIAM. From Reformation Church, 
Calhoun, Wis. To Church of Redeemer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as assistant. 1915-A W. Wis- 
consin Ave. 


MISSIONARY 
‘UDDE, WILLIAM A. From Argentina. 603 
Vine St., Liverpool, N. Y. (furlough) 


ULC CALENDAR 


WMS Convention. South Carolina 
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BIBLE STORY BOOK 


T’S the family favorite! Always new, 

always fresh. True to the Bible. En- 

dorsed by leaders in all denominations. 
Easy to read and to understand. Makes 
Bible facts and events interesting! Im- 
plants in young minds the principles of 
Christian living. [llustrated throughout 
with Bible pictures, many in beautiful 
colors. Sturdily bound. 234 stories; 608 
pages. Lots of extra features. No other 


gift pleases so much. Only $2.95 


CIRCULAR 


Special “Child Cul- 

Describes many ture” Edition—$3.95 

other approved 
Bible-story 


picture books 


De Luxe Fabrikoid 
Gift Edition— $4.95 
ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 
PRODUCTS OF 


Marner Drcadrrerrers or 
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Synod. St. Matthew's Church, Charleston. 

11-13. WMS Convention. Georgia-Alabama 
Synod. St. James’ Church, Brunswick, Ga. 

13-14. WMS Convention. Indiana Synod. Zion 
Church, Mulberry. 

13-15. WMS Convention. Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. First Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

14. Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Semi- 

nary. Seminary Chapel, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
1:30 P. M. 

19-20. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. 
Salem Church, Catonsville. 

NOV. 

4- 6. WMS Convention. Illinois Synod. St. 
Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


BBE Picture Books 


ane G2 flo 
_ FOR CHILDREN 


ABC STORIES of JESUS 
Mitprep Speakes EDWARDS 

A delightful combination of alphabet rhymes, brief stories, 

and Bible verses—all centered in the life of Jesus. Full-page, 

colored pictures illustrate each alphabet-story. True to the 

Bible. Gold stamped cloth cover features a full-color picture of 

Jesus and a child. Size 6x9. Ages 4 to 8. Price $1.75 


BIBLE HOMES and FAMILIES 
Mixprep Speakes Epwarps 
Interesting experiences of Bible children, homes, and fam- 
ilies. Twenty-five interesting stories, with full-page four-color 
Bible pictures. Blue cloth binding. Ages 4 to 8 Price $1.75 


STORIES of JESUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Erne, M, Puitiips 
Child’s level stories and pictures about Jesus. An aid to 
family worship. Ages 6 to 10. Cloth cover Price $1.75 


BIBLE BOYS and GIRLS 
Erner M. Puiwurrs 
Written by a Christian mother to help build Christian char- 
acter in boys and girls 6 to 10, Stories and pictures about 
children of the Bible. Price $1.75 


BIBLE PICTURE ABC BOOK 
Exsie E. EGERMEIER 
The classic, long-time favorite Bible ABC for 6- to 10-year- 
olds. Stories, pictures, memory words, linked with each letter 
of the alphabet. Price $1.75 


Ask for Descriptive Circular on Bible Picture Storybooks 


Ui), V0dd BUY FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS 
- (Z SUPPLIES, DEALER 
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in. CONCLUSION 


SoME DAY I’M GOING to 22nd street in 
New York City to see the American head- 
quarters of the Lutheran Resettlement 
Service. I’ve been told that the people 
there are working harder and faster than 
almost any other people in the church. 

If you have some relatives coming to 
visit you, you'll likely find yourself rush- 
ing around feverishly meeting the train, 
taking care of their luggage, bringing 
them to your home. These people at the 
Lutheran headquarters had 1,558 people 
arriving between Aug. 1 and Sept. 10. 

There must be a home and job waiting 
for every family. Means of transporta- 
tion have to be arranged to get these 
families to all parts of America. At the 
last minute some home-and-job assur- 
ances are cancelled, and new arrange- 
ments have to be worked out. It’s quite a 
frantic job, but itis being well done. 

The biggest part of the problem, of 
course, is that so far there aren’t nearly 
enough homes and jobs to provide for all 
DPs who are eligible to come to Amer- 
ica. In all parts of the United States and 
Canada there have been generous folks 
who have opened their doors. But in the 
European camps there are thousands who 
wait day and night to hear that they too 
can come. 


IT’S QUITE THRILLING to meet the DPs 
who have reached America and have al- 
ready begun to settle down. I met some 
this summer under circumstances that 
struck me as dramatic. 

I had a sermon to preach at the home- 
coming day in Hebron Church, which is 
just east of the Blue Ridge near Madison, 
Va. This is the oldest Lutheran church 
building in America, built in 1740. Pio- 
neer Lutherans moved into the Madison 
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region in 1717, and had an extreme! 
difficult problem of making a living i 
the early days. But they survived, an 
some of their seventh-generation d 
scendants were at the homecoming. 

At this service a choir of a half-doze 
Estonian and Latvian DPs sang. Mer 
bers of the congregation had promised th 
homes and jobs which made it possible fc 
a small colony of these people to com 
over. They were the newest people i 
the oldest church. 

Children of pioneer Lutherans in Vi 
ginia seemed to me to be paying a sut 
stantial and expensive tribute to the: 
forefathers by making room for . wai 
weary pilgrims of 1949, In the old day 
America was the great refuge for of 
pressed peoples of Europe. Some peopl 
today would like America to go out c 
that business and lock its doors. 

I’m not necessarily talking about Sen 
ator Pat McCarran (who has held up th 
Senate from a vote on extending the D! 
law) or of the men who adopted the ant: 
DP resolution at the American Legio: 
convention a month ago. Plenty of u 
who don’t get our names in the paper 
are equally reluctant to look around fo 
places where DPs might find homes. 


It’s A SPLENDID FACT that at presen 
more than 1,000 home-and-job promise 
for DPs are reaching our New York offic 
every month. If that keeps up steadily fo 
six months, we may be able to accomplis! 
everything that is possible for us unde 
the present U.S. DP law. 

But the time has not yet come for an 
of our congregations to ease up in thei 
efforts to seek homes for the immigrants 
This is a top-priority task. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Luthera, 


Pastor’s Private Communion Set 
New Miniature Altar Style 


Churchly design and expert craftsmanship 
combine to make this set an ideal gift for 
the pastor or seminary student. 


e COMPLETE 
e CONVENIENT 
e CHURCHLY 


A new private communion set containing everything needed to help create an 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, for the pastor’s use in homes and hospitals. Offered in 
four combinations, as listed below. All combinations include wood-frame con- 
structed cases, covered with genuine leather and lined with violet fabric. Cases 
are 8 by 534 by 414 inches in size, and have leather carrying handle. 

Combination NXW1574. Includes nickel silver chalice, host box, and paten; glass cruet 


with sterling top, sterling spoon, brass cross and candlesticks, fair linen (as illustrated). 
$72.00 


Combination NXW1575. Same as NXW1574, but with rack and six glasses substituted 
for chalice and spoon. $65.00 


Combination NXW 1576. Comprises sterling silver chalice, spoon, host box and paten; 


glass cruet with sterling top, brass cross and candlesticks, fair linen (as illustrated). 
$87.00 


Combination NXW1577. Same as NXW1576, -but with glasses and nickel silver rack © 
substituted for chalice and spoon. $72.00 
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What ts the truth 
about 
Race Relations 


In the mind of Christ? 


In your community? 


* Ok 


Join the Board of Social Missions’ Study on 


Race Relations 


Your findings will become part of the report to the Church 
to be issued in 1950. Have your congregation or auxiliary 
order the 


STUDY PACKET ON RACE 


from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Report your findings to 


THE eee OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 


231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


